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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_+~---— 


HE only certain news from the Far East is that the active 
little Russian cruiser the ‘Novik’ will never reach 
Vladivostok. She was caught by two Japanese cruisers off the 
island of Saghalien, and after a sharp engagement, in which 
one of the pursuers suffered greatly, was driven ashore at 
Korsakovsk in a sinking condition. Her crew reached the shore, 
but the ‘ Novik’ is injured past repair, at all events for this 
war. From Port Arthur the only intelligence is that a 
desperate contest is going on, but of its result we are still 
ignorant, though the immediate fall of the great fortress 
is fully expected at Tokio. Chinese refugees report terrible 
slaughter of the Japanese, thirty-six thousand being the 
figure mentioned, and this is in part confirmed by news 
that General Kuroki has forwarded fresh reinforcements 
of thirty thousand men. On the other hand, it is reported 
that the Japanese have carried positions which enable 
them to pour an even sharper fire into the doomed 
fortress, and that the garrison is becoming utterly wearied 
out with its continuous losses, the want of good food, and the 
deprivation of sleep. From the land positions nothing trust- 
worthy is reported. No great battle has come off, the condition 
of the country from the rains almost preventing movement, 
and both parties are awaiting further reinforcements and 
drier weather. 








The British steamer ‘Comedian’ was stopped on Sunday 
last off the South African coast between East London 
and Durban by a Russian cruiser which was supposed 
to be the ‘Smolensk.’ After examination of her papers, 
she was allowed to proceed. The incident has naturally 
aroused considerable excitement, which to some extent was 
allayed by Mr. Balfour’s announcement on Thursday to the 
deputation from the London Chamber of Commerce. He 
believes the cruiser to be the ‘Smolensk,’ and announced that 
Russia was ignorant of its doings, the orders cancelling 
its instructions having apparently not reached it. Russia 
had requested the British Government to convey a message 
to it, and the work had been entrusted to two cruisers from 
the Cape station. This disposes of one question; on the 
larger problem raised by the deputation Mr. Balfour took up 
a firm position. He doubted the alleged differential treat- 
ment of British shipping; but, if proved, he admitted that it 
must be treated us a serious breach of international amity. 
From the position on the question of contraband assumed by 
Lord Lansdowne he declared that “there was no possibility 
of the Government receding.” 


At one time during the past week it looked as if the two 
Russian men-of-war in Shanghai were to be the centre of a 





grave international difficulty. The Taotai, feeling himself 
unable to enforce China’s neutrality, and being in fear that 
Japanese vessels might enter the harbour and resort to force, 
addressed communications to the thirteen Consuls in the port 
asking for their collective assistance, a step which, as was to 
be expected, came to nothing. The Chinese Government 
having authorised certain repairs to the ships, the British 
Consul was requested to ask the dock authorities to do no 
more, a request with which Sir Pelham Warren complied on 
Tuesday. Saturday had been fixed as the day of departure, 
but the Chinese Government again changed its plans, and 
extended the time till Sunday at noon. The Japanese 
warmly protested, and what with the complete incapacity of 
Chinese officials and the growing irritation of Japan, the 
incident might have led to serious complications had not the 
Czar sent a definite message on Wednesday commanding 
Admiral Reitzenstein to disarm both vessels. With the lower- 
ing of their flags the status of neutral ports drops for the 
moment out of the class of urgent questions. 


The Governor of Malta has issued a proclamation in which 
he forbids absolutely the supply of coal “to any belligerent 
fleet proceeding to the seat of war, or to any position on the 
line of route with the object of intercepting neutral ships on 
suspicion of carrying contraband of war.” The probibition 
is absolute, whether the belligerent ships coal directly from 
the shore, or from colliers accompanying them. This order 
is, of course, issued under instructions which have been sent 
to all officers governing Colonies or in charge of British 
stations on a coast, and will prove, it is believed, and is, 
indeed, admitted by the Russians, the greatest possible em- 
barrassment to vessels intended to harass our trade. Such 
vessels are compelled either to rely on coal from British ports 
or on comparatively slow colliers, which will hamper all their 
movements. The Russians are said to be very angry at the 
order, which one of their journals says is an act of hostility, 
inasmuch as Japanese ships can never want coal except from 
their own ports; but they are bound to remember that they 
themselves declared coal to be contraband of war. The 
Admiralty, of course, remember that there are one or two 
places, such as Chagos, where a belligerent might take coal 
by violence without our hearing of it till the “pirate” had 
reached the Far Kast. 


The newly born Czarevitch was christened on Wednesday 
in the church of the Peterhof Palace. The ceremonial was 
stately and brilliant, being attended by representatives of 
most of the great States of Europe, as well as all the greater 
dignitaries of Russia. The baby is very well, and is said to 
weigh 103lb. The Czar, to whom his birth is almost more 
important than the progress of the war, has issued a mani- 
festo on the occasion which abolishes corporal punishment 
for the peasantry and in the Army and Navy, remits certain 
arrears of taxes, and grants conditional pardons to all political 
offenders not accused of murder, if they are of good conduct, 
and apply to the Minister of Justice. Certuin concessions 
are also made to Finland in the way of remission of fines 
upon municipalities for not complying with the regula- 
tions as to conscription; and Finlanders who have fled 
to avoid service may return if they agree to serve. 
Finland, however, ceases to be a military district, being 
merged in the military district of St. Petersburg. A 
shower of decorations has followed, the most significant 
being the Order of the White Eagle conferred on M. de 
Witte, who, however, retains the comparatively powerless 
position of President of the Committee of Ministers. It will 
be observed that the Czar, though gracious to classes of 
offenders, parts with no portion of his absolute authority, and 
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corporal punishment; which, again, will in practice be abolished 
or not according to the view taken by the bureaucracy of 
its necessity. Larger concessions were expected; but the 
sanguine do not know Russia, or the potency of the 
influences which there bind the Sovereign to continue in 
the old paths. 


The British Mission still awaits at Lhasa the signature 
of the Treaty. The Dalai Lama, who is either in a 
monastery “eight marches off,’ or has fled to Mongolia, 
makes no sign; and the officials left behind have con- 
ceded nothing except the release of two Sikhimese prisoners 
who were seized twelve months ago. Colonel Younghusband 
made an impressive ceremonial of their release; but there 
are still eight clauses out of the nine submitted to the 
Tibetans which have not been signed. The Amban, or 
Chinese representative, is doing his best, and China, it is said, 
has, as suzerain, some powers in reserve; but the approach 
of cold weather causes much anxiety. Colonel Younghusband, 
we take it, is a good deal fettered by his instructions; but it 
seems clear that the pressure must be made sharper. The 
lay population is friendly, and brings in sufficient supplies ; 
but the Lamas are sullen, and have been confined to their 
quarters in the Lhasa neighbourhood in consequence of a 
fanatical attack upon two British officers. There is a body 
which is rather absurdly called a National Assembly ; but no 
one has any final authority till the Dalai Lama speaks. It is 
not probable that the Lamas have formed any plot. They are 
simply sitting still to see what will happen, in utter ignorance 
that they are playing with fire. It may be necessary to storm 
the Palace-Monastery yet, even if the necessity is greatly to 
be regretted. 


It is officially announced that Sir Edmond Monson 
will be succeeded as Ambassador at Paris by the Hon. 
Sir Francis Bertie, now Ambassador at Rome. Sir 
Francis Bertie’s career has been an educating one—he 
was, for example, Assistant Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs from 1892 to 1903—and its success marks him 
out for an appointment which is at the present moment 
one of the most important within the whole range of the 
Imperial Services. Paris always requires a man of capacity 
and experience, and just now judgment is required in a 
British Ambassador as well as diplomatic skill. We have 
every confidence that such judgment is to be found in Sir 
Francis Bertie, as it is certainly not to be found in Lord 
Rosebery, whose letter on the Anglo-French agreement in the 
Times of Monday must have occasioned a painful surprise 
to those who are anxious for the continuity of our foreign 
policy. We have dealt with this subject before; it is 
sufficient to say here that a general condemnation of a treaty 
without reasons alleged by a statesman who may again fill 
high office is a serious breach of English political traditions. 


The Opposition in France, which includes the Monarchists, 
the Clericals, and all who are jealous of the party in power, 
are greatly delighted by a split which they think is 
approaching among the Socialists. The fanatics of that 
party, as we have explained elsewhere at greater length, are 
disgusted by what they think the opportunism of M. Jaurés, 
and on Friday week, in the Socialist Congress held at Amster- 
dam, they proposed to reaffirm what is called the “ Dresden 
resolution,” banning all who concede any rights to capitalists, 
or accept office, even in a Republic if the Republic is bourgeois. 
Thanks mainly to a furious speech from Herr Bebel, and to 
his influence with the German and Austrian delegates, the 
resolution was carried by 25 to 5, twelve delegates abstaining. 
This is considered a great blow to the Republican Bloc 
which supports M. Combes, and includes the Socialists in the 
Chambers; but it is doubtful if it will prove one. French- 
men are liable to be carried away, but they are substantially 
sensible, and they see no wisdom in rejecting clear advantages 
in order to push a theory which never works. It is a Socialist 
principle, for example, that there should be no Army; but 
Frenchmen, even when they accept that dogma, do not dis- 
dain, as Herr Bebel would, to shorten the period of life in 
barracks. The Bloc will endure some time yet. 


It is stated, apparently on good authority, that the “mad” 
speculation in wheat which for the last few days has marked 
both New York and Chicago is not the result of any great 








cia 
“gamble,” but of an actual shortage of supplies, of which the 
more active dealers were aware. There is grave deficiency 
in the crops in the American Union, Canada, Russia, and 
Great Britain. There would be a considerable rise in prices 
here but that we can attract wheat from all the world, 
from Argentina, for example, where the area under cereals ig 
always increasing, and from India, where in good years the 
surplus is sometimes so large as to be positively inconvenient 
A slight rise of price draws millions of quarters from the 
great peninsula, to the delight of her people, who pay off old 
debts with the money, deck their children with jewels which 
are regarded as reserve capital, and for themselves eat grain 
which is not in such demand in Europe. The habit last 
mentioned is, we believe, one little-noticed explanation of 
the increased supplies which sometimes puzzle importers 
here, and which render “corners” in wheat one of the most 
dangerous of speculations. It is not only that the amount of 
capital required for such an operation is enormous, but that 
the operators never quite know what quantity the exporting 
countries may be tempted to release. sf 


Mr. Maurice Low, writing in Tuesday's Morning Post, 
sketches the rapid and romantic rise to power and influence 
of Messrs. Cortelyou and Taggart, the chairmen of the 
Republican and Democratic Committees respectively. Mr, 
Cortelyou began life as a teacher in a Massachusetts State 
Norma! school; he then studied music professionally for 
several years, but abandoned it to become a stenographer 
in the Government service; was transferred from the 
Post Office to the White House, first as a shorthand 
clerk, rising gradually to be assistant, and finally full 
private, secretary to President McKinley. Invited to 
remain by his successor, Mr. Cortelyou has since been 
appointed Secretary to the new Department of Commerce 
and Labour; and when the Chicago Convention nominated 
Mr. Roosevelt, he was, at the President’s request, elected 
chairman of the National Committee. The peculiarity of 
Mr. Cortelyou’s career is that he has never offered himself 
for election or re-election, but hi.s always been promoted on 
his merits or asked to remain on. 





Mr. Taggart is in his way an even more romantic 
figure. A penniless Irishman, he started as assistant at 
a railway refreshment counter at Indianapolis, where he 
subsequently became a hotel proprietor and Mayor. Although 
both are alike in their appetite for work, they differ in 
every other respect, Mr. Taggart being essentially a man 
of action, who has gained his experience in the cockpit 
of party politics, expansive in manner, and exuberant 
in speech; while Mr. Cortelyou’s relations with the world 
have been mainly official, his tastes are studious, and his 
bearing unobtrusive. Mr. Low regards Mr. Cortelyou as the 
greater anomaly in American politics, but holds that Mr. 
Taggart has more serious obstacles to overcome in the present 
campaign. But each in his way affords a striking example 
of the carriére ouverte aua talents,—open wider perhaps in 
the United States than anywhere else. 








Though the deadlock still continues in the Scottish 
Church case, evidences are accumulating of a sincere aad 
general desire to promote a modus vivendi. Thus it is 
stated that a large and influential body of United Free 
Churchmen, while absolutely loyal to their leaders, favour 
the appointment of a board of arbitrators wholly dis- 
sociated from either side, the names suggested being Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Aberdeen, Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Stormonth Darling, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury as chairman, legislative action, promoted 
by both sides, to be taken after the arbitrators had given 
their decision. We may also notice the very able and 
reasonable letter of Sir Edward Fry to the Times of Friday, 
in which, after vindicating the impartiality and competence 
of the House of Lords, he holds the nation entitled to demand 
from the victorious body “a consideration of the question 
whether they ought zn foro conscientiae to carry away all the 
spoils of war.” He accordingly suggests that the Free 
Church should content itself by taking all that it can 
beneficially use, leaving the rest to its former possessors. 
“To do this would be to save something—perhaps much—for 
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the United Church; and the Free Church would be in a far 
stronger and nobler position if it only took such wealth as it 
could well use than if it sought to carry off the whole spoils, 
under the weight of which its spiritual life would be crushed. 
They would experience the truth that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” He also appeals to the United Free 
Church to reconsider their refusal of the Free Church’s offer 
to remain in possession till June, 1905, on condition of under- 
taking to preach nothing contrary to the doctrines of the 
Free Church, on the ground that there must surely be enough 
of Christian truth in common to the two Churches to fill the 
discourses of all the United Church ministers in the interval. 
“The condition implies no renunciation of one iota of 
dectrine; only silence in a certain place and for a certain 
time.” 


We are glad to see evidences of renewed and extended 
activity on the part of the Unionist Free-traders. In a 
circular issued by the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P., to every 
member of the Unionist Free-Trade Club it is stated that the 
Club proposes to afford frequent opportunities to its members 
of meeting to discuss the political situation, to entertain 
from time to time eminent Free-trade statesmen to dinner, 
and to hear from them addresses on current events. Friday’s 
papers contained the announcement of the formation of a 
Cambridge University Free-Trade Association, with Mr. 
Arthur Elliot as President, and a Committee including, 
amongst others, Professors Westlake, Maitland, and Reid, 
and Mr. Horace Darwin, F.R.S. The Association includes 
members of all political parties, and has determined to refuse 
its support at the next Election to any candidate for the 
University or borough who is not a Free-trader. In a memo- 
randum issued by the Committee, and sent to members of the 
Senate inviting them to join the Association, the grounds for 
opposing Mr. Chamberlain’s Protective and Preferential pro- 
posals are clearly laid down. They would, it is contended, 
increase the inconstancy of trade, tend to the corruption of 
public life, and promote friction between the Mother-country 
and the Colonies. As for Mr. Balfour’s scheme of Retalia- 
tion, itis pronounced to be too nebulous to warrant a final 
judgment. Sir Richard Jebb, M.P., states that he is a Free- 
trader and opposed to Protection, but as he has confidence in 
Mr. Balfour’s policy he prefers not to join the Association. 
Sir John Gorst has, however, expressed his entire sympathy 
with its objects and become a member. 


The proceedings in the Economic Science Section of the 
British Association on Friday week were of unusual interest, 
papers on the Fiscal question being read by three distin- 
guished foreigners, while the discussion was opened by a 
fourth, Dr. Pierson, ex-Premier of Holland. M. Yves Guyot’s 
paper discussed the incidence of Protective duties on 
the industry and food supply of France. Protective legis- 
lation, which aimed at securing to the landed proprietors 
the monopoly of supplying bread and meat to the population 
of France, had simply relieved them and laid the burden on 
the consumer. He estimated that at most only 8 per cent. of 
the agricultural class—z.e., about 3 per cent. of the entire 
active population—were interested in Protection. ‘“ With the 
exception of the small group of cotton and linen spinners, the 
interest of all the rest lay in Free-trade, which would liberate 
the industries likely to live from the tyranny of the industries 
which only existed by favour of Protection.” Professor Lotz, 
of Munich, followed very much on the same lines, showing 
how the policy adopted in Germany since 1879 had aided 
certain industries at the expense of others, a body of monopo- 
lists exercising a tyrannous supremacy over the makers 
of finished articles, though the latter were thirty times as 
numerous, with the result of high prices at home and 
“dumping” abroad. “The specialisation of industries,” he 
contended, “could not be developed so intensively as under 
Free-trade. The natural process of differentiation was 
checked; and the right course for the Government, if they 
wished their policy to succeed, would be to exclude Adam 
Smith’s works from circulation in Germany.” 


Professor Dietzel, of Bonn, dealt with the “fallacious 
notions” of Protectionists in regard to “dumping” and 
labour crises; while Dr. Pierson, after pointing out that 


duties for revenue, denounced Retaliatory duties as obstruc- 
tions on obstructions, which only aggravated the evil. In 
Germany, he continued, there had always been Protection— 
at least, from the eighteenth century—whereas her great 
prosperity was the growth only of the last twenty-five years. 
Thus clearly Protection was not the cause of that prosperity. 
The character of the people had more to do with progress 
and industry in Germany than any Fiscal policy. Note, also, 
that these foreign experts did not take the line of saying that 
England would be worse off under Protection, but that foreign 
countries would be better off under free or freer trade. 


There was an interesting discussion on the same day 
in the Anthropological Section on the possible deteriora- 
tion of our race arising mainly from the drift towards 
the cities. The Premier, in an address which we have 
criticised at length eisewhere, seemed very pessimistic, as 
he admitted deterioration, and questioned the success 
of all the remedies as yet suggested, such as the re- 
housing of the people who live in overcrowded quarters. 
He even expressed an opinion that the deterioration 
might be permanent, in which Sir John Gorst concurred, 
though he was inclined to believe that a remedy might be 
found in the better feeding of children while under instruction. 
[ Would it be impossible, we wish to ask, to give them milk in 
the schools? That would supply the wanting nutriment 
without cancelling the obligation on the parents.] The 
experts, we notice, were not so pessimist, Professor D. J. 
Cunningham in particular declaring that there was a “ natural 
mean” in the physique of each race to which it was sure to 
revert. He admitted, however, that something was very 
generally affecting the condition of the teeth—that is affirmed 
by all experienced dentists—and offered the remarkable 
suggestion that the increase in the volume of the brain which 
begins to be perceptible is producing “a consequent slow 
process of shortening the jaws that prevents the growth and 
development of the wisdom teeth” ; and, we presume, though he 
did not say so, leaves all the teeth less room. This, we imagine, 
will be new to most of our readers, and is certainly a most 
singular result of increasing brain-power. 


On Monday in the Economic Science Section a very in- 
teresting paper was read by Mr. J. A. Hutton on “Cotton- 
Growing in the Empire.” The consumption of cotton had 
overtaken production, with the result that many mills had to 
run short time, and that a magnificent field was afforded to the 
cotton gambler. Short time, the remedy generally adopted, 
was a costly remedy, and did not go to the root of the 
evil, for which the only lasting cure was the widening 
of the basis of production. This was the task of the 
British Cotton-Growing Association, which had established 
the fact that sufficient cotton for Lancashire’s needs could be 
grown in British possessions. Mr. Balfour, who opened the 
discussion, speaking both as a Minister and as a Lancashire 
Member, doubted whether the increase in the area of produc- 
tion would check gambling, but thought it would diminish 
the chances of a great shortage, since in that case no common 
cause could produce a universal shortage,—“ a bad frost in 
America would not hurt Indian or Egyptian crops.” He 
agreed with Mr. Hutton that in our tropical possessions 
cotton-growing must be established as a native industry, 
and the supply of labour, which so far had been the chief 
difficulty, he did not think an insoluble problem. 


We are unable, from lack of space, even to summarise many 
other important papers and discussions read and held during 
the meeting, but may note with satisfaction the unanimous 
election of Professor George Darwin as President for 1905, 
when the meeting is to be held in South Africa. As Sir 
Henry Roscoe said, Professor George Darwin had been 
selected by the Council, not because he was Charles Darwin's 
son, but because he was a most distinguished man of science, 
and the best fitted of all who were eligible to fill the post. 
There is no more remarkable instance of the heredity of 
genius than that furnished by Darwin and his sons, who 
afford the rare spectacle of the continuance of a special kind 
of brain. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——.< 
THE STATESMAN AS PROPHET. 


ROPHETS, like other experts, grow to love the 
exercise of their function. The more they have 
prophesied in the past the more disposed they are to 
re mc in the present. The fact that their predictions 
ave gone unfulfilled does not seem to disturb them. 
Possibly they count on the short memories of those who 
listen to them. Possibly they argue that the fulfilment is 
only delayed, and that they will yet be proved right as to 
the substance of what they foretold, though they may 
have been too positive as to the exact date of its accom- 
plishment. Possibly they follow St. Paul’s rule, and 
forget those things that are behind in stretching forward 
to those that are before. It is to this last class that Mr. 
Chamberlain belongs. The things that he has spoken he 
puts away as done with. He is wholly taken up with the 
things that are included in the letter he is writing to-day 
or the speech he is preparing for to-morrow. That he has 
not quite kept the promises he has made in the past does 
not prevent him from making as many more as the occa- 
sion seems to call for. It is strange that this love of 
prophesying should be so persistent, because, apart from the 
question of Mr. Chamberlain’s own excursions into this 
region, the uncertainty of political prediction is necessarily 
very great. After all, it is only the opinion of the prophet as 
to the course that events will take in certain circumstances, 
either actual or imaginary. He describes, for example, 
what the results of Free-trade, under which we are 
living, or of Protection, under which we are exhorted 
to live, will be ten or twenty or fifty years hence. 
There is an obvious source of inaccuracy in this de- 
scription in the fact that it will almost inevitably be 
coloured by its author's wishes. If he is a Free-trader, 
he will be disposed to keep in the background the diffi- 
culties which attend it, as they attend in greater or 
less degree every system under the sun. If he is a Pro- 
tectionist, he will have a keen sense of those difficulties 
that Free-trade is heir to, while he will see none of the 
difficulties that belong to Protectio: Even if by some 
wonderful chance the prophet is qu.te free from any un- 
conscious bias of this kind, the uncertainty of human 
affairs has to be taken into account. Great natural 
processes will not be subjected to laws of our making. 
They will develop on lines of their own. This is true 
even if all new forces be excluded from the calculation. 
Even of those with which we suppose ourselves familiar we 
know very little, and that little relates to the ordinary laws 
of their working, not to the many and startling exceptions. 
What has been found true of a small nation may not be 
true of a great one. What may be true of a nation in its 
decline may not be true of a young and growing com- 
munity. History is strewn with the wrecks of unfulfilled 
prophecies, and yet the succession of the prophets is main- 
tained. Mr. Chamberlain has again and again insisted on 
Cobden’s ill success in this capacity. Does it never 
occur to him that by the middle of the century he himself 
may have taken Cobden’s place as an example of a 
statesman’s failure to calculate with the necessary precision 
the results of his own measures ? 


Mr. Chamberlain’s latest appearance in his now favourite 
character is in a letter to the Melbourne Age. According 
to the telegraphic summary, which is all that we have 
seen, he has predicted that the Liberals will win the next 
General Election, that their reign will be short, and that 
when it is over Preferential duties will be adopted by a 
nation at last convinced of its error in holding out against 
them so long. As a consequence of this the Australian 
waste lands will be filled, the progress of manufactures 
will be unchecked, and the wages of the British workman 
will be on a level with those paid in America. Here are 
half-a-dozen prophecies, and only one of them making 
even the slightest approach to certainty. We agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain that the Liberals will in all probability 
win the next Election, and thus accomplish prediction 
No. 1. But when we come to prediction No. 2 we seem to 
see more than one consideration which Mr. Chamberlain 
has overlooked. He assumes that the Liberals have learned 
nothing. But when a party has been ten years out of 
office this is not an assumption which it is at all safe to 





trust to. It is quite certain that in the construction of 
the next Liberal Cabinet many new names will come to 
the front. The Government will to a very unusual extent 
be a Government of untried men, of men whose political 
reputation is still to make, or, if made, has still to be 
tested. They may, of course, be guilty of all the blunders 
which Mr. Chamberlain expects of them. But they 
may draw wisdom from the very circumstance that 
they are expected to show themselves fools, and in 
that case the short term of power which Mr. Chamber. 
lain concedes to them may be greatly lengthened, 
At all events, they will have the advantage of having a 
divided party in front of them. A defeat which each 
section of the Unionists will attribute to the folly 
or obstinacy of the other will not tend to make the 
Unionist Opposition very formidable. Let us concede 
No. 2, however, and imagine a Liberal Government come 
and gone,—is it so certain that it will at once be followed 
by a Protectionist Government? May not the nation look 
back with regret to the days when Unionism was strong 
and harmonious? May it not be inclined to try whether 
it is not possible to exorcise the evil spirit which has 
brought in disunion and weakness in place of strength and 
unity, and to organise once more a Government of Con- 
servatives who shall be as convinced Free-traders as the 
Liberals themselves ? We hazard no prediction of our own; 
we merely indicate a possibility the realisation of which 
would falsify Mr. Chamberlain’s reading of the future. 

This is the first group of Mr. Chamberlain’s predictions, 
The second group assumes that the first group has been 
fulfilled. A Protectionist Government is in office, and we 
are living in a paradise of Preferential duties. The first 
consequence will be the realisation of prediction No. 4, 
The waste lands of Australia will be filled by a 
thriving population. Mr. Chamberlain does not say 
how this is to be brought about; but we may suppose 
that it will be by the great demand for labour 
which must spring up when Australia supplies the 
United Kingdom with what we now get from foreign 
countries. The lands that are now lying uncultivated will 
then be wanted to meet the demands of the English 
market, and under this effective stimulus the Australians 
will conquer their present dislike to imported labour and 
welcome labourers from all quarters. But if prediction 
No. 4 is thus gloriously justified, what is to become of 
another forecast of Mr. Chamberlain’s which, though 
not included in this letter, has been uttered only very 
lately ? At Welbeck he painted in glowing colours 
the future of the agricultural labourer at home. 
Preferential duties were to benefit him in two ways,— 
by the higher wages that would come to him from the 
returning prosperity of the farmer, and by the cheapening 
of certain imported articles of food, especially tea, sugar, 
and tobacco, which will be made possible by the duties 
levied on corn and raw materials coming from abroad. 
But if the waste lands of Australia are utilised for 
supplying these indispensable raw materials, why should 
we suppose that the importation of them into this country 
from abroad will go on unchanged? The English 
labourer may conceivably get into his own hands the 
industry which is now in the hands of foreigners. 
The Australian may conceivably get into his own 
hands the industry which is now in the hands of 
foreigners. But it is not possible that both should get 
it. Consequently, it is inevitable that either the pre- 
diction spoken at Welbeck, or the prediction written in 
the Age newspaper, must remain unfulfilled. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is apparently under the impression that when he is 
Prime Minister importation from abroad will go on as 
before. The goods will come in in the same quantities, 
and will pay the same duties. The only difference will be 
that they will remain unsold. No doubt if this should 
prove to be the case, and the foreigner should appreciate 
this new variety of “dumping,” Mr. Chamberlain's 
seemingly contradictory prophecies might both come true. 
The foreigner would pay duty on his unsold goods, while 
the Colonist would send us the same goods tree of duty 
and sell them. But even Mr. Chamberlain’s fancy can 
hardly soar so high as this, and until it does he will have 
to break his promise to the labourer either in Australia 
or in England. It will be soon enough to examine pre- 
dictions 5 and 6 when he has explained how he gets over 
the inconsistency that seems to invalidate No. 4. 
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MR BALFOUR ON PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 


R. BALFOUR the philosopher is also Mr. Balfour 
M the Premier, and Englishmen therefore read with 
the keenest interest what he has to say upon a question so 
important as the deterioration of the British race, and one, 
{oo, upon which there has been so much discussion. T'hey 
refuse for the most part, as “ practical men,” to believe 
that the two characters can be wholly separate in one 
individual, and regard the thoughtful speculations of 
the philosopher, even if uttered in dreamy mood, as 
keys to the action which the Premier will, or at all 
events may, favour when the time arrives. So judged, 
Mr. Balfour’s address of Friday week to the Anthro- 

logical Section of the British | Association on the 
alleged deterioration of our race will produce, we fear, a 

neral feeling of disappointment. There is a trace— 
though it is only a trace—of conviction as to the facts, but 
there is none as to the possibility of any remedy. Mr. 
Balfour is evidently inclined to believe—he is not, as we 
understand him, quite sure—that the city life which is 
absorbing so large a proportion of our people produces 
gradually physical deterioration. The new generation, 
especially in London, is rather smaller; its “ Germanic 
characteristics ”—light hair, for example—begin to dis- 
appear, possibly from more frequent crossing with the 
dark-haired tribes of our “composite people”; and it 
js suggested rather than expressly affirmed that these 
signs of a Southern rather than a Northern pedigree 
are marks of inferiority. Assuming the facts, upon 
which we have a word to say below, what remedy has 
Mr. Balfour to suggest? Apparently none. The ener- 

tic and active among countrymen will, he admits, 
continue to be drawn towards the cities and their injurious 
influence. It has been suggested that we may prevent 
deterioration by preventing overcrowding; but that, says 
Mr. Balfour, is not the case. “I myself was brought up 
in the country, a small corner of the Lowlands south of 
the Firth of Forth, where the largest specimens of the 
British race are or have been produced, and I remember 
that in those days the agricultural labourer and his family 
—a big family very often—lived in one small cottage, or 
even in one room. Yet there was no deterioration.” 
Clearly but little is to be hoped from Mr. Balfour for the 
favourite plan of social reformers,—the rehousing of the 

ople with State or municipal aid. He does not even 
believe in the end, much less in the means. Is the remedy 
to be sought, then, in better food and more air? No, 
savs Mr. Balfour; the urban population is better fed 
than the rural, and there is ventilation in towns. Or, 
finally, shall we find the remedy in that universal panacea, 
more education? No, replies Mr. Balfour, “for the 
progeny of every man who wins his way from the lowest 
ranks into the middle class is likely to diminish because of 
later marriages in that class. Hence it seems that, as the 
State so contrives education as to allow this ‘ rising’ from 
a lower to an upper class, by so much does it do something 
to diminish the actual quality of the breed. It is, of course, 
not an argument against the State’s attitude towards 
education in this respect; but there is, or seems to be, no 
escape from the rather melancholy conclusion that every- 
thing done towards opening up careers to those of the 
lower classes does something towards the deterioration of 
that race.” 


The Premier has, in fact, no hope ; and neither should we 
have if it were not that we are as full of doubts as he is; 
but our doubts take a different direction. We doubt, for 
example, almost all his facts about rehousing, ventilation, 
and food. They are opposed to the most certain fact of 
our modern history,—viz., that the class which is well fed 
and well housed, which enjoys fresh air, and which is, on 
the whole, educated either through teaching or through 
its occupations, is distinctly stronger, bigger, and healthier 
than it ever was. As regards women this is admitted on 
all hands; and as regards men we believe the doctors 
would be nearly unanimous, though they might add the 
rider that some modern conditions of life, and especially 
the hourly impact of exciting news from all parts of the 
world, are somewhat injurious to the tranquillity of the 
nerves. Is it not, therefore, nearly certain that if we 
could place the city masses under the same conditions as 
the well-to-do we should introduce among them also the 
tendency to physical improvement? We may not be able 





to do it. We ourselves believe that the rehousing of the 
poor in an effective way is a task for which the national 
fortune is as yet inadequate, and doubt whether education 
makes much difference in physique; but surely we can 
see the ideal and strive towards it, whether through 
sanitary laws, or by calling the people “back to the 
land,” or by making military training and carefully 
thought out gymnastics obligatory on all growing boys. 
To sit still and philosophise on the doubts about over- 
crowding, about the energising properties of good food, 
and about the caution which education is supposed to 
induce in bachelors and maidens seems to us a little 
feeble; yet that is the teaching of Mr. Balfour’s address. 
If all men are educated, the race may not multiply so fast, 
but it will be healthier, if only because it will know some- 
thing of the laws of health. If all are well paid, they will 
in the end learn to cook, and it is bad cooking which 
makes the food “bad,” that is, innutritious—the children 
who come into the country from the slums once a year all 
pine for pickles—and if all rooms are spacious and healthy 
the grand temptation towards drink will be at least greatly 
reduced. As for the gradual darkening of the race, there 
is no proof that black hair is a sign of inferior physique, 
the evidence bearing on the question being still very im- 
perfect. We cannot but believe we are on the right lines, 
though, as usual, much of our effort is baffled by new 
sources Of mischief opened up by our very successes. The 
children being saved, the population multiplies almost faster 
than the means of subsistence; and the old resource of 
Nature, the extinction of the weakly, has been suspended, 
to the great increase in each generation in the number of 
the failures. 

We wish some of the investigators into social facts would 
one day give us their opinion as to the mental effect of 
city life. The old notion of the people was that it greatly 
increased mental power, that the “cit.” was distinctly 
brighter, shrewder, and better qualified to think than the 
“ yokel” ; and we should like to know whether this is alto- 
gether true. That 1t seems true may be admitted at once, 
for the citizen is undoubtedly quicker, more easily taught, 
and less opinionated than the man of the countryside; but 
we question if it is true to the extent that is imagined. 
In the Army, no doubt, Londoners succeed, the proportion 
of the non-commissioned who are London born being very 
remarkable; but employers are said to prefer countrymen, 
and those whose duty takes them among factory hands 
say that the women, at least, are distinctly less intelligent 
than the women of the cottages, possibly because their 
work is much less varied. No Yorkshireman would 
acknowledge for a moment that a Londoner of the same 
grade as himself was his intellectual superior, and those 
who know labourers best think most of their powers of 
thought. Powers of expression they seldom have, but the 
village artisans are at least the equals in thinking of their 
city-bred rivals, and less limited in their mental range. 
There seems little reason why the inhabitant of a back 
street should be the mental superior of the villager, 
who sees, be it remembered, as much society, though it is 
less varied in kind. We should like to know what upon 
this point is the testimony of Board-school masters and 
mistresses, for until this is known the effects of city life, 
as compared with those of country life, cannot be com- 
pletely understood. We incline to believe that the effect 
of city life on the intelligence has been overrated ; but the 
evidence is far from perfect ; indeed, is as imperfect as the 
evidence about the effect of generations of culture upon 
physique. The world has a notion that brain and body 
are, in some degree at least, antagonistic; but in all 
countries with a conscription the average officer tends to 
be bigger as well as quicker-moving than the average man. 
In any case, the comparison between country life and town 
life, upon which all modern discussions on deterioration 
seem to be based, cannot be fairly considered unless we 
take mental strength as well as physical strength into the 
account. 





THE SOCIALISTS AT AMSTERDAM. 


NHE vote of the Socialist Congress at Amsterdam 
reveals a good deal of what is going on in the 
thoughts of the Continental massts. A large division of 
the French Socialists, as the public know, have accepted 
the advice of their leader, M. Jaurés, which is to enter 
Parliament if they can, to accept office when obtainable, and 
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thus gradually to give the powers of the State a Socialist 
direction. The effect of this policy has been greatly to 
increase the working power of the party, which has already 
secured a reduction of the term of military service, some 
important improvements of the law on compensation for 
injuries, and the great change, bad or good, involved in 
the laicising of education. Another division of the same 
party, however, headed by M. Guesde, furiously attacks 
this policy, which it considers a treacherous departure 
from sound principle, and from that logic which is to every 
Frenchman almost as dear as success. At the international 
meeting of Socialists held at Amsterdam during last week 
this section proposed what is called the Dresden resolu- 
tion,—that is, virtually a strong vote of censure on 
M. Jaurés’s policy. The debate was fierce; but Herr 
Bebel, the well-known leader of the German Socialists, 
flung his whole weight on the side of the resolution ; 
denounced all departure from the most extreme Socialist 
views as helping to create a detestable bourgeois Republic, 
which would be worse than a Monarchy; uttered, according 
to the German papers, a speech which in his own country 
would have made him liable to instant imprisonment ; and 
carried the resolution by a nationality vote of 25 to 5, 
twelve delegates abstaining. It is said that the vote will 
diminish the influence of M. Jaurés; but we are inclined 
to doubt the validity of that apprehension. The twelve 
who abstained must have been more or less in sympathy 
with M. Jaurés, and we take it that what with his seat in 
the Chamber, his influence as a publicist, and the power 
which in France every man derives from being “practical,” 
he will remain the leader of the French Socialists. In 
other words, Socialism in France will remain upon all 
except religious questions a comparatively moderate body 
of opinion, with which the Government can deal, and 
Liberal Cabinets can even form alliances. This develop- 
ment is the more important because it is in accord with 
the political circumstances of the country. The peasantry, 
who form a majority of the electorate, have never been, 
and probably never will be, Socialists in the full sense 
which their enemies give to that name. They own 
property ; they know perfectly well that the Chambers 
must obey them in the last resort; and they are not pre- 
pared either to stake their possessions or endanger their 
political ascendency by efforts to establish a new society 
which might be less endurable than the old. They are 
quite willing as occasion arises to “capture” some of the 
means of industry—the mines, for example—but they are 
not willing to sanction any general attack on property ; 
while, impatient as they are of barrack life, they are much 
swayed by tradition, and hesitate greatly to abolish the 
Army—which they think might on some fortunate day 
recover the Provinces—in favour of the Swiss system of 
training, which is of necessity strictly defensive. The 
majority of them are, no doubt, hostile to the ecclesiastical 
system, and micht, if their wives would let them, declare 
themselves hostile to religion; but they are differentiated 
on this point by circumstances of locality, which involve 
circumstances of tradition; and they do not hate, though 
they do not exactly reverence, the parochial clergy. They 
wish, therefore, even while they proclaim themselves 
Socialists, to move forward towards a greater equality of 
economic conditions with a certain caution, which their 
confréres on the rest of the Continent are inclined to 
denounce as base opportunism. It is all natural 
enough. It is when the masses suffer that they embrace 
logical Socialism; and in France, though the artisans 
suffer, especially from too long hours and from the 
hostility of the bureaucracy to strikes, which they regard 
as infringements of social order, the mass of the popu- 
lation, which is still agricultural, is neither oppressed, nor 
in good years unhappy. 

The condition of the people in Germany and Austria 
who sent up the majority that reaffirmed the Dresden 
resolution is far less satisfactory. In the great towns the 
workers are seriously overworked, underpaid except in a 
few trades, and housed in a way to which the condition 
of the slums of East London affords no parallel. They 
are conscious of a certain hardness in their employers, 
which either is oppressive, or is thought to be so; though 
proud of their victories, they detest the military system 
which produced them ; and they are growing conscious of 
inequalities of caste, which in France for practical pur- 
poses have been swept away. ‘They are, besides, a harder, 





though we should not say a fiercer or more bloodthirsty, 
population than that of France. Among the freehold 
peasantry, too, there is much more poverty, differing 
doubtless in every district, and arising mainly trom their 
possession of a less grateful soil, while the proportion of 
landless men almost entirely dependent on wages is very 
much greater. Moreover, whether from want of thrift 
or from the lesser return yielded by their agriculture, 
they do not possess the “ stockings” which in France seem 
to afford to the peasantry so inexhaustible a reserve of 
means. The German and Austrian peoples could not 
raise the loans which France, whenever the Government is 
favourable, yields without an apparent effort. There is 
therefore a much keener wish that society should be over. 
turned and replaced upon new foundations. We all think 
the German Emperor ill advised when he expresses his 
bitter hostility to Socialists ; but from his point of view, 
which is that of the whole of the Conservative classes of 
Germany, he has reason for his bitterness. The success 
of the Socialists in Parliament would, he thinks, mean 
civil war, and in the country would mean the disbanding 
of the Army, a revolution in taxation, and probably, 
though opinion is not unanimous upon this point, a bloody 
suppression of the ascendency of the upper classes. 
Socialism, therefore, in Germany tends to be a sort of 
religion ; and its leaders and thought-makers are almost 
as unable to bear any modification of their dogmas as 
clerics are unable to bear any departure from the autho- 
rised creeds. As Germany grows richer, and the system 
of government less repressive, her Socialists will probably 
change, like those of France, into opportunist Radicals; 
but at present they are a generation behind their rivals, 
and, moreover, have never, it must be remembered, passed 
through a Revolution. 


The Socialist theory, particularly as held upon the Con- 
tinent, has always appeared to us a dream impossible of 
realisation, if only because of human selfishness, and deriving 
its motive-power from an ideal which is altogether false, 
Real equality of conditions can no more be established than 
equality of size, strength, or intellectual force. There are, 
however, far too many removable causes of human suffer- 
ing still in existence, and it is most interesting to watch 
the methods, many of them instinctive, which each race 
adopts with the intention of securing their removal. In 
this island the dominant idea, at all events just now, 
obviously is that most of the admitted evils of society can 
be cured by educating those who suffer from them, by a 
large development of the benevolent side of Christianity, 
and by an unsparing application of the process which 
officials and people have agreed to call *‘inspection.” In 
France, owing in part to the history of the Revolution, 
more is hoped from the State, which can, and it is believed 
will, always be most favourable to the masses who fill its 
armies and constitute as electors its ultimate sovereign 
power. In Germany and Austria there is not that 
belief in the benevolence of the State. It is seen 
that the true sovereignty does not reside in the electors, 
and there is a gulf between those who rule and those who 
obey which has not yet begun to be filled up. There is, 
therefore, a much deeper hatred of that which exists, and a 
greater readiness to believe that those who, for whatever 
reason, accept it, at heart accept also the continuance of 
the evils. The idea, however, that a revolution will come, 
or can come, is probably a delusion. The people fear 
invasion too much to abolish their military system, and 
while that exists society is too strong for overthrow. 
Central Europe, too, is becoming industrial, prosperity is 
slowly filtering downwards, and would filter rapidly but 
for the perverse idea of the value of Protection; and by 
and by there will be, as in the two great Liberal States, 
a real desire on the part of the governing classes to 
make life pleasanter for those who are at present over- 
borne by the burden of too much work, too little gain, 
and the crushing weight of the military system. The 
improvement may be very slow; but as it advances, 
the intellectual position of the Socialists will supply 
us with an excellent barometer. When the ideas of 
M. Jaurés prevail among his party in Central Europe 
we may be certain that the air is becoming less heavy, 
and the people therefore at greater liberty to move 
without increased exertion. We may be sure, to be 
brief, that each country will have the Socialists it 
deserves. 
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SWISS LIGHTS ON THE TRAMP PROBLEM. 


OUISE MICHEL may very possibly have been right 
L in declaring that the English Poor Law system 
had prevented the occurrence of social revolutions in this 
country ; but it has certainly not prevented the persistence 
ofa social residuum. It is doubtful whether the members 
of that class generally have any sense of grievance against 
the rest of society, and they are certainly without the 
energy or the solidarité necessary to enable them to give 
subversive effect to any such feeling. But none the less 
their presence where they are is a chronic source of evil of 
many kinds, and, though not of collective alarm, yet of a 

at amount of individual disquietude and apprehension. 
Not the well-to-do only, or mainly, suffer from the anxieties 
due to the constant circulation of tramps along all the 
high-roads and very many of the by-roads of the kingdom. 
In hundreds, and even thousands, of humble homes what 
should be the peace and security of rural life is often 
marred by the fear of the appearance of these sinister 
visitants. Very many, perhaps the larger number, of them 
are free from actual taint of criminal tendencies; but un- 
fortunately so considerable a proportion of the vagrant 
class is distinctly predatory as to give their visits to 
solitary cottages, and their applications to pedestrians, 
when no able-bodied men or dogs are within hail, a very 
generally blackmailing quality. They are a constant 
source of trouble and annoyance to Poor Law Guardians 
all over the country, and in times of hard weather and bad 
trade they seriously aggravate the “unemployed” difli- 
culty by pressing into districts where special relief is 
being given on any considerable scale. A year ago 
the subject was brought, as one of growing and really 
urgent importance, before Mr. Walter Long by a weighty 
deputation. Looking abroad, he recognised that the problem 
had been grappled with to some purpose in Switzer- 
land, and last spring he commissioned Mr. H. Preston- 
Thomas, one of the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, to make inquiry into the methods for the sup- 
pression of mendicity and vagabondage in operation in 
that country. The result is a Report well deserving of 
attention. 


Essentially, the Swiss practice—though there is a good 
deal of variation in the laws of different cantons—consists 
in discrimination, so far as wanderers are concerned, 
between the work-seekers and (to use the expressive term 
officially employed) the “work-shy,” and in the appli- 
cation to them of totally distinct methods of treatment. 
The former are in several important ways aided in their 
search. If, that is to say, an able-bodied man is without 
means, is genuinely on the look-out for honest employ- 
ment, and his papers are in order, he will, on application, 
be supplied with food and lodging, either by the police, 
or by the agents of an originally, and still largely, 
voluntary association known as the Inter-Cantonal Union 
for the Relief of Poor Travellers, and will, if possible, 
have work indicated to him. The Inter-Cantonal Union 
has spread from small beginnings over more than 
half the area and population of Switzerland, now 
covering fourteen (out of twentv-!wo) cantons, ‘“ whose 
Governments, in effect, delegate to ‘t part of the adminis- 
tration of relief, while the Federal Administration 
recognises its official character by giving it certain 
rights of free postage, &c.” It supplies every suitable 
applicant with a “traveller's relief book,” in which his 
name, age, and occupation are entered. Armed with this, 
with valid “papers of legitimation,” and with duly 
certified evidence that he has worked for an employer 
within the three preceding months, and that at least five 
days have elapsed since such employment ceased, he will 
be furnished at any office connected with the Inter-Cantonal 
Union with breakfast, dinner, supper, and lodging. No 
task whatever is exacted from the person thus relieved. 
He has his whole day in which to look for employment ; 
and we gather that the agents of the Union, and the police 
at whose stations the relief offices of the Union are 
commonly situated, are ready to give any information in 
their possession as to work that is going in the neighbour- 
hood. So far as the Union is concerned, its relief is only 
given once during six months to the same traveller at the 
same station, so that there may be no temptation to the 


one relief offices belonging to the Union; further, tho 
Ziirich (City) Voluntary Relief Society, which acts in 
co-operation with the Union, is apparently prepared, if 
satisfied as to the genuineness of a poor traveller’s desire 
for work, to give relief for more than one day, and in 
cases where there is clear assurance of such work being 
obtainable elsewhere, even to send him thither by rail. 
Altogether, it appears that over a large part of Switzerland 
there is an intelligent and beneficent co-operation between 
organised private charity and the public authorities for 
the enforcement of the principle that both for humanitarian 
and economic reasons the mobility of genuine work-seekers 
ought to be facilitated and encouraged. 


That having been provided for, the way is clear for the 
treatment on quite different, though also on quite humane, 
lines of the “work-shy.” Nearly every canton has one 
or more forced-labour institutions to which persons are 
committed by the Councils of their respective districts for 
habitual drunkenness, or failure to support themselves 
and their families, or by the Police Courts for vagrancy (or 
wandering from place to place without means and without 
the object of obtaining honest employment). These insti- 
tutions, no doubt, vary in regard to their management, and 
to the moral and economic results which they can show. 
Mr. Preston-Thomas speaks of one at Witzwy! belonging 
to the canton of Berne us appearing to be “in various 
respects admirably successful.” It occupies an area of 
some two thousand acres of what used to be mainly water- 
logged land at the north-east end of the Lake of Neuchatel. 
A large part of this land has been reclaimed, and is pro- 
ducing abundant crops. The sales of farm produce are 
steadily rising, and “it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the worth of the estate has been raised in a corresponding 
degree,” and if interest on the first capital outlay is disre- 
garded, the “ establishment is really self-supporting.” The 
management seems to be conducted on thoroughly humane 
principles, which are illustrated by the fact that the officers 
in charge of the inmates employed in field-work are un- 
armed, and that only about three or four cases of abscond- 
ing (among one hundred and fifty inmates) occur annually. 
There are workshops where tailoring, shoemaking, and other 
trades are carried on by men, but only by men, brought 
up to them. The manager, an able, enlightened person, 
seems to speak modestly, but hopefully, of the moral 
results. He lays stress on the principle which is in 
operation at Witzwyl, of the officers working with the 
inmates, and encouraging them by their example, instead 
of merely standing over them as taskmasters. We cannot 
but think that the moral results of this interesting establish- 
ment, and perhaps of others of a similar character, may 
be unfavourably affected by the fact that merely vagrants 
and “work-shy ” inmates are in the same institution with 
men criminally convicted. Efforts are made to keep the 
two classes apart, but we should imagine that this must 
be difficult to secure, and that in some cases it is not 
secured. Discrimination among classes of poorhouse 
inmates, again, does not seem to be carried so far 
in Switzerland as in well-ordered English workhouses. 
But these are matters of detailed administration. The 
principle of the detention for long periods of tramps 
works well in Switzerland in respect of clearing the 
country of those pests; they certainly get a chance, by 
being steadily employed in healthy and interesting occupa- 
tions, of losing their “‘ work-shyness”’; while, as has been 
pointed out, true work-seekers are aided and encouraged. 
There must certainly be much for us to learn from such a 
system, and it is to be hoped that the lessons will be laid 
to heart here both by administrators and legislators. 





THE CASE OF ADOLF BECK. 


E have hitherto refrained from commenting on this 

case because we believe that newspaper agitations 

on such questions are apt to do a great deal more harm than 
good. When a case becomes the shuttlecock of journalists 
many wild charges are made, and the true points at issue 
tend to be obscured. We desire to look at the matter 
dispassionately, believing, as we do, that in the main 
our criminal law works justly, but that now and then 
mistakes occur which deserve full publicity and censure. 
The facts are simple, and not in dispute. In 1877 one 
John Smith was tried on the charge of defrauding a number 





“work-shy” to loiter about, posing as the unsuccessful 
work-seeker. But in the canton of Ziirich there are fifty- 


of women of the “unfortunate” class by borrowing 
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their jewellery and giving bogus cheques, passing him- 
self off as a certain “ Lord Willoughby.” He was 
arrested by a policeman called Spurrell, and the prose- 
cuting counsel was the present Common Serjeant, then 
Mr. Forrest Fulton. Smith received five years’ penal 
servitude, the maximum sentence, and disappears tem- 
gd from the story. Nineteen years later, in 1896, 
r. Beck was arrested on precisely the same charge,—the 
same kind of frauds, the same class of women, the same 
devices, and almost the same title, “ Lord Wilton de 
Willoughby.” A large number of women swore to his 
identity as the man who robbed them, and the police- 
man Spurrell gave evidence to the same effect, 
swearing in addition that this was the John Smith 
whom he had arrested in 1877. Identification is a 
notoriously risky business, and we have known mistakes 
made in perfect good faith ; but there can be no doubt, as 
several recent cases have shown, that the police are often 
very casual in their use of it. The trial took place before 
Sir Forrest Fulton; and of the two indictments, one was for 
larceny, and alleged that the prisoner had been condemned 
as Smith in 1877. It is provided by statute that such 
a count cannot be tried till after the jury have decided 
upon the main charge. It was perhaps open to the 
Judge, if he remembered the case in which he had prose- 
cuted nineteen years before, to stretch the practice, and 
allow the question of the prisoner’s identity with Smith to 
be tried with the main issue. But a busy lawyer may 
well have forgotten the case after so many years, and Sir 
Forrest Fulton only followed the well-known rule of 
English law in refusing to allow any examination of the 
antecedents of the accused which was not material to 
the issue to take place prior to the decision of the 
jury on the case before them. There is much to be 
said for the rule, which, on the whole, works out quite 
as much in the accused’s favour as agaist him; 
but hard cases undoubtedly occur, and in cases of mis- 
taken identification it makes disproof very difficult, since 
it limits the proof of alibi to one set of incidents, when a 
proof in a former set might be an equally logical rebutter. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that in the 
main indictment, on which the prisoner was condemned, 
a previous conviction was not alleged. Had the Criminal 
Evidence Act been passed in 1896, Mr. Beck could 
have entered the witness-box, and his counsel could have 
secured from him a denial of a previous conviction. 
If the Crown had cross-examined on the point, Mr. 
Beck’s counter-evidence might have been put before the 
Court. Evenas things stood, Mr. Beck’s counsel could have 
adduced evidence of good character, which the Crown 
would have been obliged to disprove; but for some reason 
this does not appear to have been done. What happened 
was that a number of women and the police swore to his 
guilt with perfect unanimity, and somehow, from the evi- 
dence of Spurrell or others, the Smith story seems to have 
got before the jury. On the other indictment, alleging a 
revious conviction, Mr. Beck had three witnesses of the 
see character to prove that he was in Lima in 1880, at 
the time when Smith was undergoing penal servitude. But 
their evidence was not required, for the counsel for the 
Crown, being for some reason doubtful about his evidence, 
asked fora nolle prosequi on this indictment, and the Smith 


story was dropped. 


Now comes the difficult part of this curious tale. The 
Smith allegation, as we have seen, was never argued in 
Court, but it seems to have got before the jury in Spurrell’s 
evidence, and it seems to have influenced the Judge in his 
sentence. Mr. Beck was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude, which is so heavy a sentence that it is difficult to 
resist this conclusion. Mr. Beck went to prison, where his 
clothes were marked with the letters “ D. W.,” which signi- 
fied a conviction in 1877. Itis hard to believe that the 
prison authorities made this mistake on their own account 
without any direction from the Court which had con- 
demned him. Meanwhile the unfortunate gentleman 
continued in durance till he learned by chance that 
Smith was a Jew, and that the police had proofs of it. 
Whereupon the Home Office, while declining to reopen 
the question of guilt or innocence, admitted that he was 
not Smith by removing one of the letters from his clothes. 
This was of course all that the Department could do, for 
he had not been condemned for Smith’s crimes; but the 
Home Secretary had power to reopen the case, and it must 


seem to most people that there were already good grounds 
for inquiry. The coincidence in the two sets of frauds 
was too strange to be credible except on the hypothesis of 
personal identity, and some of the witnesses who swore to 
Mr. Beck’s guilt obviously believed him to be Smith. In 
1900 Mr. Beck came out of prison, and set about the 
melancholy task of clearing his name. Nothing happened 
till the present year, when the same crimes recommenced, 
and Mr. Beck was again arrested. He was tried and 
convicted, but before sentence was passed the mysterious 
Smith was caught at his old game. The information dig. 
closed was such as to secure the immediate release of Mr. 
Beck and his complete rehabilitation. But the mistakes 
of the Home Office were not ended. They offered him 
£2,000 as a solatium on the condition that he let the 
question drop. It is, of course, ridiculous to represent this 
as “hush-money”; it is the ordinary form, “in full 
settlement of all claims.” But Mr. Beck very properly 
refused such an impossible condition, and he and his friends 
have demanded a full investigation. It is a rare thing for 
compensation to be paid for a miscarriage of justice, and 
as a matter of principle we do not consider the sum 
grossly inadequate. ‘I'o compensate for such a cruel 
mistake is impossible, and a money payment is rather the 
seal to an apology than an assessed valuation of wrongs, 
But the thing has gone so far that nothing will allay 
popular suspicion but a searching and unprejudiced 
inquiry. 

We have no sympathy with the vague accusations 
current in certain quarters of the Press, or the deductions 
drawn as to the inefficiency of our criminal law. All 
things considered, our criminal law works admirably, and 
the presence of a few black or foolish sheep in the police 
should not blind us to the merits of that force. After all, 
if Mr. Beck owes his misfortunes to the police, he also 
owes his rehabilitation largely to the energy and intelli- 
gence of Inspector Kane. But an ample primd-facie case 
has been made out for inquiry. A cruel wrong has 
been done to an innocent man, and it is our business 
to see that steps are taken to prevent the recurrence of 
such an injustice. The points qn which we want in- 
formation may be briefly enumerated. First, how was 
the evidence of Spurrell and the women prepared in the 
trial of 1896? It may have been a bond-fide case of mis- 
take, but it has an unpleasant look. Secondly, how did 
it happen that the presumed identity with Smith, although 
not argued in Court, apparently got before the jury, 
influenced the Common Serjeant in his sentence, and 
dictated the action of the prison authorities ? There may 
be a perfectly simple explanation ; but we have a right to 
ask for it. Lastly, what were the reasons for the general 
conduct of the Home Office throughout in refusing to 
reopen the case after the Smith story was disproved? 
There may be insufficient machinery in existence to provide 
for a speedy rehearing of a case when fresh evidence is 
obtained ; but if this be so, a reform is obviously needed. 
The kind of inquiry which seems to us most suitable would 
be a small Commission under the presidency of some well- 
known authority on thecriminal law. It should not beaCom- 
mittee wholly of lawyers or of officials, and such lawyers as 
it may contain should be those who are no longer advocates. 
The worst form of inquiry would be by a House of Commons 
Committee, the majority of whose members would be 
ignorant of the nature of the criminal law or the rules of 
evidence, and would be inclined to introduce ruinous 
innovations to meet a particular hard case. At the same 
time, we would deprecate the wild talk about an “ English 
Dreyfus case” which some have indulged in. Mr. Beck's 
case is like that of Captain Dreyfus, inasmuch as he is of 
foreign blood, and his chief champion is a journalist, Mr. 
G. K. Sims having fought the cause of his friend with the 
most praiseworthy persistence and courage. But the great 
feature of the Dreyfus case was the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to do justice, and this we are confident there is 
little reason to fear. 








THE NEW EPICUREANISM. 
“‘ TF a creed makes a man feel happy, he almost invariably 
adopts it,” says Professor James in his “ Varieties of 
Religious Experience.” We are perhaps too often inclined to 
be satisfied with this simple explanation of the beliefs of other 








people. But if it were ever excusable to make such an assump- 
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tion, it would be when one considers the spread of certain new 
religious systems. These systems, while they differ in other 
respects, all involve the practical teaching that happiness 
js an obligation, a duty in itself,—not only the reward of 
virtue, but the necessary condition of virtue. The happiness 
to be aimed at is, of course, not supposed to depend on 
external things. “Christian Science,” the most prominent of 
these sects, has, as every one knows, found an ingenious 
answer to the objection that health of .body is an external 
thing: pain is an illusion arising out of a state of sin. We 
do not intend to enter here into the question of the cures of 
which one has heard so much, nor need we discuss the meta- 
physical reasoning from which the whole thing has been 
deduced. This has already been shown to be unsound. Our 
conviction is, moreover, that most of those who join the sect 
are not originally drawn to it by any abstract theories about 
the non-existence of matter, or the distinction between mortal 
andimmortal mind. Wethink itis much more likely that they 
are fascinated by the vivid representation of pain as an evil 
hallucination which it is our paramount duty to overcome in 
ourselves and in others. This view harmonises with a tendency 
of the day. The influence of the new ethics has even spread 
among a large number of people who are still far from abandon- 
ing their old beliefs in matters theological or pathological, 
and have not gone beyond the theory of mental well-being as 
the first of duties. The novel demonstration that it is 
possible for each one of us to attain this state is found to be 
in itself cheering. Many became for the first time aware of 
the power over themselves after they had acknowledged 
this obligation of using this power to bring about the 
desired condition of mind. At the same time it was dis- 
covered that not only practice and training, but advice 
and the benefit of other people’s experience on the same 
road, are of use. Hence the popularity of a new kind 
of literature dealing chiefly with the training of the will, 
always with the same object of mental hygiene in view. We 
are grateful to any one who reminds us that there is nothing 
especially meritorious in gloom. Virtue will not be its own 


that there has never been so much conscious resentment as 
now against the enfeeblement which comes from any revolt 
on the part of the nerves and imagination against tbe 
will. We recognise that it is our duty to suppress sucn 
revolts for the sake of others, if not for our own; we 
scarcely dare give in for a moment to those softened moods 
and pleasant melancholies of which the poets sing. Dis- 
couragement is infectious, as we all know, but it would seem 
that only a general tendency to it could account for our 
present extreme sensitiveness to the moods of those around 
us. The Peggotty family living in that boat turned upside 
down, which smelt so delightfully of salt fish, did not on 
the whole allow their spirits to be much damped by the 
peculiarities of Mrs. Gummidge; but in a family consisting 
entirely of Mrs. Gummidges it would be necessary to lay down 
some rules, such as that the expression “lone lorn cre‘tur” be 
“taboo” ; that the memory of the “old un” be not dwelt upon 
too often in public; discussions as to who felt it most when 
things went wrong not allowed. Without some such agree- 
ment life would not be possible. No accusation is commoner 
among intimates than that of spreading gloom. Each member 
of a family privately feels how cheery he or she would be if 
only the others would make an effort to be cheerful too! 
“Tam naturally of a gay disposition,” said a young man to 
his friend as they walked sadly along together, “ but I require 
an echo.” “ And I can be very gay too,” said the other, “ but I 
also require an echo!” They continued their walk in dreary 
silence, 


Evidently, then, there are cases in which the art of cheer- 
fulness must be reduced to a study, and we owe to the new 
school many useful hints. But as the human will does not 
appear to be an inexhaustible force, there is a danger that the 
carrying out of certain systems now proposed to us would 
absorb so much of it that there would be very little left for 
other purposes. We shall be kept so busy acquiring and 
preserving the desired state of mind that there will be no time 
for anything else. And when we are all agreed that sadness 
is a crime, shall we not become hard upon ourselves and 


reward unless we have the honesty to admit that we have not 
given up anything much pleasanter for its sake. Un saint triste 
est un triste saint. (The nearest thing in English may perhaps 
be: “Asad saint is a sorry saint.”) Apparently, too, people are 
apt to forget that cheerfulness of mind is a habit which 
requires cultivation like any other, and that the means of 
acquiring and preserving this habit are not so obvious as 
one might suppose. But though we admit all this, it seems 
to us that the conception of life which underlies the movement 
isfalse. We do not think it a good sign that this point of 
view should appeal to many minds. Those who consider it 
necessary to expend so much ingenuity, so much will-force, 
upon the one object must, one thinks, either have found in 
themselves cause to dread the encroachment of a deadening 
despondency, or else have an exaggerated opinion of the value 
of mental comfort. No doubt when our minds and our moods 
are against us we want all the help we can get; but have not 
self-sufficiency and serenity sometimes proved themselves 
enemies too? What is the meaning of this fear of fear, this 
dread of sympathy, all these elaborate precautions against the 
precautionary state? Have we become more healthy-minded 
in that we make greater effort against morbidity, or are we 
more morbid since we are obliged to make an obligation of 
healthy-mindedness ? The remedy is usually discovered after 
the disease. A man must, one thinks, be feeling very old and 
feeble who repeats to himself while dressing in the morning, 
“Youth, health, vigour”; and any one who finds it necessary 
to join a “Don’t Worry Club” proclaims a certain want of 
confidence in his own will. 


These are American inventions, but, according to certain 
pessimists, the whole of Europe, too, is suffering from will- 
sickness. Not to take such a gloomy view, we might perhaps 
explain the phase by showing that the demands upon the 
human will were never so great as at the present moment. 
It is true that life has become in a sense more mechanical ; 
the scope of the individual will is less obvious; but for 
this very reason its exercise is both more essential and 
more difficult. This may be one reason of the newly felt 
necessity of an education of the will. But whether it be 
that our wills are really weaker, or that circumstances re- 
quire them to be stronger than ever before, it is certain 


































harder upon others? But the great objection to such 
systems is that they tend to foster the belief that ease of 
mind is the most important thing in life—the good from 
which every other good will flow. For this reason one 
may, we think, call the members of the school followers of 
Epicurus. 


There is nothing offensive in the term Epicurean,—it has 
not necessarily anything to do with the love of good dinners. 
It merely means the adoption of happiness, or, rather, of the 
avoidance of pain, as the chief aim of life. Epicurus was a 
materialist certainly, but not so consistent in his materialism 
as the Stoics with whom people usually prefer to be associated. 
His view of pleasure, if not very lofty in theory, would result 
in practice in an asceticism as thoroughgoing as that of any 
Stoic. ntbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren, must be the 
maxim adopted by the Epicurean more consciously than by 
any other philosopher. And Epicurus recognised the force of 
the imagination and will as well as any “ Christian Scientist.” 
“Tf a wise man,” he says, ‘‘ were to be put to torture, he would 
say how pleasant this is, how little do I care about it”; and 
again, “how pleasant a meal bread and water make to the 
hungry.” The new Epicureans would require all the Christian 
virtues, and so far no one can find fault with them. It is merely 
their point of view, the end towards which all this self-discipline 
is supposed to be making, that seems doubtful. The old com- 
monplace objection, that any conscious search after happiness 
defeats its own object, is not irrefutable; indeed, this very 
school has done much by example to prove the contrary. 
What we are inclined to question is whether the state of mind 
they aim at is of such supreme value as they think. It has 
not been proved that absolute well-being of mind and body, 
supposing it to be attainable, is essential to our perfect 
efficiency ; nor do men, on the whole, seem to prize it above 
all other things. Is the educated man as happy as the savage? 
Are grown-up people as happy as children? Yet, if we had 
to choose, knowing all the drawbacks of our present state, we 
would not choose to be children once more. Is it, then, too 
paradoxical to say that thouglt we all want happiness, we 
want other things besides, we want other things more ? 
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ROMAN FLEETS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 

HE history of Rome as a maritime Power might well 
occupy the attention and the lifetime of a competent 
historian. The part played by sea-power in the upbuilding 
of the Roman sway has, of course, been recognised both by 
Mommsen and by Mahan; but that part forms one chapter 
only in a story of singular fascination. The Latins were 
geographically compelled to play a sea-part in the drama of 


history. The mouth of the Tiber was the natural refuge from- 


an exposed coast, and centuries before the Emperor Claudius 
built the great port of Ostia the river was a vast emporium of 
traffic and a fortress repelling inroad by land or sea. To this 
fact Rome owed her earliest importance and her latest great- 
ness. Her enemies were the first to realise the potentialities 
of the position. Syracuse and Carthage successively ex- 
cluded her from the Mediterranean, and Rome, unarmed by 
sea, was unable to protest. When in 348 B.C. the raids of 
Greek adventurers made it necessary for Carthage and Rome 
to join hands for the protection of commerce, the treaty of 
commerce and navigation concluded for this purpose excluded 
the Latin traders from the Libyan coast west of Cape Bon. 
This humiliating treaty was confirmed in the year 306 B.C., 
and extended to the Atlantic, while an agreement previous 
to the year 282 B.C. with Tarentum excluded Rome from 
the basin of the Eastern Mediterranean. The energy of 
traders, no doubt, largely evaded these compacts, for the 
story is told of a Phoenician trading vessel deliberately 
leading a Roman ship, which had followed her past the Pillars 
of Hercules into the Atlantic, on to a sand-bank in order that 
the secret of the trade with Britain should not be disclosed. 
Rome never forgot a lesson, and in this event may perhaps be 
seen the origin of the Roman lighthouses in Britain. 


The first Punic War brought before Rome the necessity of 
sea-power. The boast of Carthage that no Roman could even 
wash his hands in the sea without her leave awakened the 
Latins. The sea-coast towns of Italy were occupied in force, 
the nucleus of a fleet was formed, two Fleet Masters were 
appointed in 311 B.C., five years later an alliance was con- 
tracted with the Greek adventurers, and by the year 267 B.C. 
there was a respectable navy under the control of four 
questors. But on the outbreak of war the Roman fleet was 
found to be a negligible quantity. The magnificently equipped 
quinqueremes of Carthage controlled the seas and determined 
the limits of war. In the year 260 B.C. it became plain that 
a sufficient fleet to meet Carthage on her own waters must be 
provided. Within two years a hundred great quinqueremes and 
twenty triremes were ready. Undismayed by the capture of 
seventeen of these new vessels, a successful action was fought 
off the coast of Italy, and this was followed by the decisive 
victory of Mylae, where Carthage lost fifty ships of the line. 
Rome had found sea-power, and with it had found herself. 


In view of the extraordinary developments that sprang 
from this event, it is difficult to appreciate Gibbon’s dictum 
that “ to the Romans the ocean remained an object of terror 
rather than of curiosity.” It is true that he is writing of a 
later age, but there seems to be little doubt that the Romans 
during long centuries had hardened their hearts and armed 
their ships against the terrors of the sea. Their very inven- 
tiveness, and their close familiarity with the iron coasts of Spain 
and Western Britain, stand against Gibbon’s theory, which is 
weakly enough supported by Cato’s hatred of sea-travel. It 
was a Roman improvement on the warship that enabled the 
Republic to defeat Carthage, and it was Roman genius that 
safeguarded the remotest coasts with lighthouses. But it 
was the immediate developments after Mylae that proved 
how truly a maritime nation Rome was. In one storm she 
lost no fewer than two hundred and forty of her finest vessels. 
Eighty ships only of the greatest Armada of ancient times 
rode out the tempest. Yet within a few months the total loss 
was replaced. Again, when some twenty years later the State 
had begun to ignore sea-power, a Roman Navy League built 
and presented as a gift to the nation two hundred ships, 
manned by sixty thousand sailors. It was this voluntary 
fleet that defeated the Carthaginians wita fearful slaughter 
off the Aegates Islands in the year 241 B.C., and thus 
enabled the Republic to secure victory and peace. 


The quiet years that followed the Punic Wars witnessed the 


entire decay of Roman naval power. The seas were solely 





policed by the volunteer fleets of Italy and the mercenaries 
of Greece. The huge commerce of Rome was at the mercy 
of the pirates and privateers that haunted every island and 
coast of the Mediterranean. Sulla did something to revive 
the fleet, but it was not until the year 67 B.C. that the seas 
were cleansed. In that year Pompeius destroyed no fewer 
than thirteen hundred privateers and captured four hundred 
while ten thousand pirates were killed and twenty thousand 
captured. The commerce in the Mediterranean must at this 
date have been vast to have supported and survived this 
intolerable horde. Under the Caesars a moderate navy sup- 
plied the needs of an unrivalled Empire. Augustus stationed 
permanent fleets at Ravenna on the Adriatic and at Misenum 
whilst subsidiary divisions at this date or later operated in the 
British Channel, at Forum Julii off the coast of Provence, on 
the Rhine, the Danube, the Euxine and the Euphrates, and off 
Seleucia, Alexandria, Carpathos,and Aquileia. These squadrons 
of swift triremes sufliced to secure the water communications 
of the Empire. 


The dangers of navigation were necessarily ever present to 
the Roman mind. Sea-marks were then, as always, a need of 
a maritime people. The erection of beacons, lighthouses, and 
sea-marks has been in this country since the memory of 
man a function of the prerogative power. In the same way 
the building of lighthouses seems in Roman Imperial times to 
have been a duty of the central Government. Yet evidence 
on the subject of ancient lighthouses is singularly scanty. 
We have no knowledge whatever of the lighthouses that 
guided the Carthaginian ships in their great epoch of trade 
and war. Homer mentions the use of land fires as guides to 
sailors, but Dr. Talfourd Ely in his recent learned and ex. 
haustive monograph upon the subject does not regard this as 
a reference to any definite practice. Yet doubtless the earliest 
lighthouses took this rude form, and the wreckers’ fires that 
survived into modern times were certainly illegitimate de- 
scendants of beacons lit to guide the mariner. The use of 
beacons for transmitting messages across immense areas of sea 
and land was quite familiar in ancient times, for news was 
flashed from the confines of Syria to the pharos of the 
Bosphorus, and the lighthouse was clearly an extension of 
this idea. Yet our first definite record of the lighthouse 
belongs to a period when maritime trade had reached an 
advanced stage of efficiency. The many-storied white 
marble tower (one of the seven wonders of the world) 
built at Alexandria on the island of Pharos by Sostratus 
of Cnidos, in the year 270 B.C., for Ptolemy Philadelphus, at 
a cost of eight hundred talents, and said to have been de- 
stroyed by earthquake in the year 1303 A.D., was the proto- 
type of the lighthouses of ancient times. Dr. Ely tells us of 
some nine lighthouses in Kastern Europe of which some 
memory survives, including the lights of Ostia and Ravenna, 
of Capreae and Messina, of Alexandria, Constantinople, and 
the Piraeus. 


When the Romans at last controlled the West Atlantic 
coasts they endeavoured to light those dangerous seas, where 
sailing ships were used for war and commerce alike, and new 
possibilities of sea-power involved new dangers on the deep. 
The Augustan Tower of Hercules at Corunna stands to this 
day; the Turris ordens, or Turris ordensis—a possible 
variant of Turris ardens, the Tower of Flame—which the 
Boulogne folk corrupted to “Tour d’Ordre,” was destroyed 
in 1644. It was “an octagonal tower, about 124 ft. high, 
rising in twelve stages, which diminished gradually from 
base to summit. Among English sailors it went by the 
name of ‘The Old Man.’” It is possible that Caligula 
built this lighthouse, for it is certainly on record that he 
built a tower to light the Channel. To Caligula also is 
attributed the twin Roman lighthouses at Dover, one within 
the Castle and still extant, the other on the site of the 
Western Redoubt. Traces of lighthouses have also been 
detected or suspected at Richborough and at Reedham. 
That there were others on our coasts can be little doubted, 
and it would be a matter of great interest if local antiquaries 
would turn their attention to this interesting question, and 
investigate the ruined towers that occur at rare intervals on 
the coasts of England and Ireland. Of course, it is always 
possible that these towers may belong to the Middle Ages, 
when for a brief period the forgotten art of lighthouse 
building revived. The watch-towers built in the vicinity of 
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Aigues-Mortes in the thirteenth century by Louis IX. and 
Philip IIL, and in the late fourteenth century by Charles V1I., 
are examples of this revival, to which may be added the 
fourteenth-century beacon in the Fort of St. Jean at 
Marseilles and the Tour de la Lanterne, of the same date, 
at La Rochelle. The sixteenth-century pharos at Genoa and 
the slightly later Tour de Cordouan at the mouth of the 
Gironde were efforts of the Renaissance to revive the glories 
of a classic age. 

But Dr. Ely has shown that the quest for Roman light- 
houses in Britain is not hopeless. It is true that he has not 
found a new instance, but he has carefully investigated the 
structure of an old tower on the Flintshire coast at Garreg, 
and confirms the eighteenth-century view that this was a 
Roman lighthouse, as against the suggestion that it was 
merely a mediaeval mill or a monkish summer retreat. It 
answers all the structural tests that the rare references to 
lighthouses in ancient literature and the representations on 
ancient coins supply, and there can be no doubt that this 
lighthouse at Garreg on the Dee is a survival of the days 
when the Romans, greatly daring, circumnavigated the island 
and encouraged trade on the far-off dangerous waterway of the 
Seteia Portus. It is an interesting and pathetic memorial of 
the days when Rome, by virtue of her sea-power, had obtained 
the empiry of the known world, and it is one of a class of 
monuments that can hardly be too closely guarded by a race 
which also depends for its existence on its capacity for 
maintaining its sea-power. 





THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


S the sense of smell dying out among civilised men ? 
Physiologists tell us that although an entire segment of 
the brain—viz., the olfactory lobe—is apportioned to the 
olfactory fibres, what we now possess is probably “the mere 
remnant of a once powerful mechanism.” In the brute 
creation the sense is much keener, although among the lower 
aquatic animals it is indiscriminately blended with that of 
taste, and in the toothed whales is non-existent. On the 
other hand, dogs, especially those that have been trained to 
hunt by scent, seem to depend upon that faculty almost 
entirely, even to the exclusion of their eyesight. If it is a 
“bad scenting” day, or if his nose is out of order, you may see 
a retriever literally walk over a dead bird, or even lie down on 
the top of it, a pretty clear proof that he is not looking for his 
quarry; he is smelling for it. A fox in covert will sometimes 
run in and out among the very legs of the pack unnoticed, 
although in this case the necessity for keeping their heads 
down (owing to the fact that animal smells are heavy and lie 
close to the ground) will serve to prevent hounds from using 
their eyes. A terrier will race down a drive, barking eestati- 
cally at the sight of his master, but even then he will usually 
give him a preliminary sniff before he is absolutely satisfied 
of his identity. 

Generally speaking, sweet odours are more persistent than 
their opposite, the sulphuretted compounds in particular 
evaporating rapidly on exposure to the atmosphere, although 
the smell of decaying animal matter is said to endure for 
days after the cause of it has been removed. The olfactory 
sense, however, usually becomes blunted in time when assailed 
continuously by any one odour; workmen in the big per- 
fumeries become case-hardened to the fragrance of their 
surroundings, and “nose-pain” is fortunately even more 
deadening in its effects than most forms of physical suffering. 
Again, different smells do not mix; it is said that if the two 
nostrils are stuffed with different substances, we smell first 
one and then the other alternately, but never a blending of 
the two together. This is probably the case with the lower 
animals, too, and explains how foxhounds can pick out and 
follow the trail of a fox over ground that has been tainted by 
sheep or cattle ; the writer, personally, has seen a pointer find 
birds successfully all one afternoon on the Western prairies, 
what time the dog himself was so odoriferous, owing to an 
unfortunate encounter with a skunk on the previous day, that 
he was hardly approachable. 

Among human individuals the sense of smell, like those of 
sight and hearing, varies considerably, and certain persons 
seem to be quite unaffected by certain odours; just as others 
are “colour-blind” to certain colours, or “ tone-deaf” to the 





shrill call of a bat or the chirping of a cricket. Perhaps it is 
indicative of the manner in which we are discontinuing the 
use of our noses that there is no one word in the English 
language (such as “ blindness” or “ deafness”) signifying the 
complete absence of the perception of smell, although the 
condition undoubtedly exists, und is, indeed, not uncommon 
as a sequela of some diseases. 

It is true that we may claim a superiority to the brute 
creation in the range of our susceptibility to various odours, 
for the carnivores seem to be quite insensible to the scent of 
plants and flowers, while the herbivores pay little attention to 
animal odours, except for the purpose of detecting the 
approach of enemies. But we are certainly inferior to 
them in acuteness, at all events we of the civuised races, 
although there seems to be no reason why this sense should 
not be cultivated and its efficiency reinforced by deliberate 
training. This view is supported by the fact that men born 
deaf and dumb and blind have been known to develop their 
latent powers of smell to a pitch of perfection quite un- 
intelligible to ordinary mortals. We use spectacles to assist 
the eyesight, ear-trumpets and artificial ear-drums to correct 
deafness ; why should not science supply us with some handy 
instrument that would stimulate the olfactory fibres, or 
magnify the potency of effluvia? There are many ways in 
which such an addition to our physical (and mental) equip- 
ment might be useful, for the nose has one cardinal advantage 
over the eyes in that it is quite independent of light. 
After all, even the range of vision may be out-distanced 
by that of smell, if it be true, for instance, that the Spice 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago are to be distinguished far 
out at sea, long before they have been sighted from the look- 
out. According to Humboldt, the Peruvian Indians on the 
darkest night can not only perceive the approach of a 
stranger while still far distant, but can even tell whether he 
is a negro, or an Indian, or a European. The Arabs of the 
desert are said to smell fire thirty or forty miles away. The 
Indian of North America certainly uses his nose in the 
pursuit of game, and Major-General Baden-Powell has 
strongly recommended the practice to white men in his 
treatise on scouting. 

But it is not only savages and uncivilised tribes who 
surpass us in the efficiency of this particular organ, and 
in the attention which they pay to its education. With the 
Japanese “incense-snuffing” has reached the dignity of a 
ceremonial, It has been practised, we are told, by priests 
and daimios for the last four hundred years, and is taken very 
seriously indeed; grave essays have been written on the 
subject, and an elaborate code of etiquette has been formu- 
luted for its observance. It is also a form of entertainment, 
and at a kiki-ké party your host produces, on a special tray, 
some twenty or more different kinds of incense, from which 
he selects five, to each one of which he gives a different 
name, founded on some literary allusion, each name re- 
ceiving a number. “The various kinds are then burnt in 
irregular order, sometimes in combination of two or three 
kinds, and the guests have to write down the corresponding 
numbers on slips of paper by means of certain signs symbolical 
of the chapters in a celebrated classical romance called 
‘Genji-mono-gatari.’” The person who guesses their identity 
most successfully wins a prize, and between sniffs you are 
allowed a whilf of vinegar to refresh your jaded nostrils. In 
New York an attempt was made recently to found a series of 
“ perfume concerts,” where scent took the place of music, but 
the energetic Americans voted the entertainment slow, and 
the innovation was hardly a success. 

There is another reason for which it might be worth our 
while to pay more attention to this particular sense,—for its 
mnemonic suggestiveness. The faculty of memory plays a 
rather queer part in connection with that of smelling, although 
around it our mental associations cluster most strongly. For 
it is very doubtful whether anybody can actually call up, or 
“ represent,” a particular odour, though there are cases of sub- 
jective hallucinations of scent among the insane, and the 
records of the Society for Psychical Research quote instances 
of what we might call the “ghost” of a smell. On the other 
hand, scent is a most powerful stimulant to memory :— 

“ Smells are surer than sounds or sights 
To make your heart-strings crack. 

They start those awful voices o’ nights 

That whisper ‘Old man, come back.’ 
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That must be why the big things pass 
And the little things remain, 
Like the smell of the wattle by Lichtenberg, 
Riding in, in the rain.” 
It is the “spicy garlic smell” of the bazaar that “sets the 
East a-calling”; the scent of tar and cordage that wakes a 
longing for the open sea; the reek of peat that calls up the 
“lone shieling on the misty island” to the Orkney man on 
the prairie; the fragrance of some special flower which 
quickens memory for a moment into leaping flame, and 
then lets it flicker down to a dim, perfumed haze of long- 
forgotten, visionary things. 

The Indians in the North-West will scrape off the inner 
bark of the red willow, dry it in the sun, and then rub it 
between their fingers till it resembles a coarse-cut tobacco. 
As a rule, they mix it with the real article whenever the latter 
is procurable, but in times of scarcity they will smoke it un- 
adulterated. An American would tell you that it smells “tired,” 
and if you lita pipeful of it in an English smoking-room, some 
one would probably complain that the carpet was on fire. 
But there are others for whom it will summon up pictures 
that are as vivid and convincing as the phantasmagoria of 
a haschisch-eater or the opium dreams of a De Quincey. 
And these not through any inebriant potency of its own, but 
merely by the power of mental association and suggestion. 
To them a single whiff of the pungent incense of kinni-kinick 
will bring back the rush of tumbling waters between steep 
cliffs; the throb along the keel of a canoe as it races past 
smooth bosses of green jade, where the flood is boiling over 
the treacherous boulders beneath; the quick stroke of the 
paddle as the bow swerves from the jagged, foam-ringed teeth 
of splintered rocks. Or the soft, padding tread of the 
moccasin in the pine-forests; the moaning bellow of the 
cow-moose; and the crackle of the camp-fire at night, when 
the luminous fan of the Northern Lights is shimmering in 
the dark blue vault above. Or the long narrow trails that wind 
under giant trees, and dip through the gulches of the Rocky 
Mountains; the dingy tents of blue-chinned, black-moustached, 
rusty-booted prospectors, and pig-taile¢ Chinamen; the 
trumpet-call of the wild swans on the ,reat lakes, which 
cries to us that the Red gods are makiag their medicine 
again, and that “on the other side the world we're overdue.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN IRELAND. 


[To Tue Epitor oF THE ‘ SpEecTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In the first letter on this subject (Spectator, April 25th, 
1903) an instance was given of poetic imagination in the case 
of a poor woman who described her dead husband as “ giving 
the grass in the churchyard.” This takes us back to 


Hamlet :-— 
“ Lay her i’ the earth: 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring!” 
also to “In Memoriam ” :— 
“ And from his ashes may be made 
; The violet of his native land.” 

This is a remarkable coincidence truly, for here you have a 
very poor Irish peasant woman practically thinking of her 
beloved dead from the same standpoint as these two great 
English poets. Tennyson may have borrowed the idea from 
Shakespeare; but from whom could she have borrowed it, as 
she probably had never read a classical book in all her life? 
It is a clear instance of the force of Irish poetic imagination. 

The expression “that your journey may thrive with you” is 
very common in Ireland as an equivalent for “good luck to you 
in your undertaking.” But this wish has a further extension 
and application of a very interesting kind,—eg., when a 
funeral procession is passing along the road you will hear this 
same formula made use of: “Well that his journey may 
thrive with him.” Surely there is something very beautiful, 
touching, and appropriate in this— 

“Tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world when all is o’er”— 

in this kind wish that the last and longest of all the journeys 
that the poor departed has entered on may thrive with him. 
An unthinking person might too hastily assume that this 
common expression was repeated merely from pure force of 





habit; but this is not so; for those who use it, being accuge 
tomed always to pray for the dead, naturally read into thig 
favourite saying this fuller and deeper meaning so appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

One may take it for granted that there is a spontaneity 
about Irish forms of expression, however strange they may 
seem to the hearer. They are not elaborated: not produced 
to improve the occasion,—they are perfectly simple, natural, 
andeasy. An Irishman does not try to say funny things for 
the sake of being funny, or odd things for the sake of being 
odd; and this adds to the charm of his conversation, and makeg 
it an undying source of interest to those who can estimate it 
at its true standard. The difference of forms of expression, 
as indicative of differences of race between Ulstermen and 
Irishmen of the other provinces, has already been indicated, 
Take a single instance which recently came under the writer's 
notice by way of illustration. An Ulsterman observed to a 
friend that it was a fine day. In Leinster, Munster, or 
Connaught the reply would have been: “It is, glory be to 
God.” But in Ulster the response was: “ Well ye hae yere 
share o’t.” What a difference of temperament and race ig 
conveyed by this guarded admission! A Southerner, even in 
the worst and most tempestuous weather, will not omit 
his favourite and pious acknowledgment of an ever over. 
ruling Providence. In the wettest weather, when, to use his 
own formula, “ the weather is very fond of the rain,” he will 
invariably add: “glory be to God.” What Englishman or 
Scotsman would ever dream of such a descriptive expression 
of the Irish climate as this: “The weather is very fond of 
the rain”? There isa sort of caress and excuse about it; there 
is no complaint or repining in it. The tone in which it is 
said also implies almost a sort of quiet pride and satisfaction 
that Ireland is keeping up her reputation in this respect. At 
Killarney a guide will tell you, during what you consider a 
heavy shower, that it’s not rain at all, but only a little 
“paspiration” off the mountain. Cork City has a great 
reputation for rain, and a member of the Munster Bar has 
told the writer that he always feels depressed if it is not 
raining when he visits Cork, as the city is not then living up 
to the name it has got. 

Politeness influences forms of expression largely, and 
three-fourths of Ivishmen are all naturally very polite. 
Politeness does not necessarily imply insincerity, though 
Ulstermen say it does; but then it is not their line. There 
is a large town on the Northern Counties Railway which, it 
is said, boasts itself as possessing the most polite porters on 
the system. Everything is relative. Recently, a lady having 
secured a porter at this station, told him (after her small luggage 
had been removed from the carriage) to get the rest of it 
from the van. He returned presently empty-handed, with 
the observation: “ Beg pardon, ma’am, but ye’re a liar; 
there's nane o't in the van.” In the South a similar official 
would have said: “If it’s in the world, I'll get it for ye.” 


Education has done a good deal to improve the native 
power of expression among the poorer classes in Ireland. It 
has not in any way submerged their originality, but has en- 
riched their vocabulary with suitable material for illustration. 
There is a certain Dan Donovan known to the writer who 
spends a considerable part of his time in the Union. His 
services are much valued there, as he is clever, obliging, and 
handy. But at certain intervals Dan must break loose, and 
get away into the outside world, where, alas! he gets very 
drunk, and continues to be drunk as long as resources last. 
He is in the habit of begging for a “little hand-reach” to buy 
“bread” at such times! If you ask him why he does not 
stay in the Union, he will ask you in return why the angels 
were not content to remain in Paradise, or, striking an 
attitude, he will dramatically repeat the lines :— 

« Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue ; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew.” 
“Tell me, now, yere reverence, if Lord Byron and his 
aiquals couldn’t always stay at home, why should Dan? 
Shure, it’s often when I breaks out of the House, I goes and 
sits at the back of a ditch ona fine soft day, and goes over 
these lines by meself.” Now, is not Dan’s “ English as spoken 
in Ireland” interesting and unique? Where will you find 
his fellow in England or Scotland: his fellow in his own rank 
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in life—where indeed? In the cold spring of 1903, when the 
writer was making a passing observation about the weather 
toa very poor man on the road, he replied :— 

“Winter lingers in the lap of May.” 


There are more Dans than one in Ireland.—I am, Sir, a, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CONFLICT IN THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 


(To tue Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ]} 

Srr,—Mr. Thomas Hodgkin’s letter in your last issue might 
surely have received gentle correction at the hands of “ Ed. 
Spectator.” One can appreciate fully the painful position in 
which the United Free Church is placed by the judgment of 
the House of Lords without seeking to import national preju- 
dice into the question. What does Mr. Hodgkin mean by 
talking in this connection of an “ English Parliament” and 
of “ English justice” ? There is no such thing to-day as an 
“English Parliament,” nor, even apart from the fact that one 
of the Judges, Lord Robertson, who recorded his judgment in 
the same sense as the majority, was himself a Scotsman, does 
the highest Appellate Court of the United Kingdom dispense 
“English justice.” Mr. Hodgkin must be aware that there 
are Scottish Peers, including Law Lords, sitting in the Upper 
House of the British Parliament, and that Scotland has her 
own representatives in the Lower House. Both Houses sat 
for a whole fortnight after the judgment had been delivered. 
How comes it, therefore, that if a short Suspensory Act was 
such an obviously necessary measure in the interests of 
justice as Mr. Hodgkin contends, no serious attempt was 
made by the Scottish Members of either House to intro- 
duce, or even to urge the introduction of, a Suspensory 
Act? Had the attempt been made and defeated by the 
opposition of the English Members, Mr. Hodgkin might 
have had some excuse for inveighing against “English 
action” or “inaction.” In the absence of such an attempt 
the responsibility for the consequences which rob Mr. 
Hodgkin of his sleep must at least be shared by those who 
might properly have been expected to take the initiative of 
averting them, but did not. I am afraid, therefore, there are 
many who will fail to see “ much of the spirit of Christianity ” 
in Mr. Hodgkin’s unjustifiable endeavour to add*the fuel of 
national resentment to the fire of sectarian strife-—I am, 
Sir, &c., AN ENGLISHMAN. 





[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—You are correct in your view of this case. As you 
tersely put it, the United Free Church has been denuded of 
all its property because it presumed to think. Almost uni- 
versally—with the exception of the Scotsman, whose character- 
istic bitterness towards the leaders of the Free Church all 
along has been as consistent as it is amusing—the Press of 
the country has taken your view, notably in Scotland the 
Glasgow Herald, Dundee Advertiser, and Aberdeen Free Press. 
It is also the view of the United Free Church ministers and 
its leading laymen, expressed both individually and in the 
Commission. 

Dr. Hunter appears to contradict himself. For example, his 
point is that “it is not the case that tho decision forbids any 
Church ‘to alter its own creed at its own discretion.’” Yet afew 
lines further down he says that what the Judges regarded as 
violated in the trust was “the principle of Establishment, and 
unqualified adherence to the Westminster Confession of Faith.” 
The Free Church, that is, had moved away from the Establishment 
pene contained in the Confession, and generally, by the 

eclaratory Act of 1892, from unqualified adherence to that Con- 
fession. It modified its creed—in other words, presumed to think 
as a corporate body—and finding another Church to which it 
closely approximated, united with it. Had it never made any 
alteration, it would have been free to unite with, or absorb, 
another body. 

Dr. Hunter, however, affirms that the Established Church of 
Scotland “has this great freedom, that the decisions of its own 
courts are final on all matters affecting doctrine, discipline, or 
worship.” He is making a vital mistake. No doubt individual 
ministers do hold pretty much what views they like, as witness 
the “Scotch Sermons” and the Presbyterian ritualistic move- 
ment. But let the Established Church of Scotland modify its 
attitude to any statement of the Westminster Confession, and, 
should any one object, it will lose not only its property, but also 
its status as the National Church. The United Free Church is 
now, indeed, free, but the Established Church is doubly tied by the 


that Church who signs the Confession is bound to every line in it, 
and, according to the Lord Chancellor, is not honest if he signs 
with any mental reservation. Dr. Hunter will perhaps remember 
—he will correct me if I am wrong—that in the Assembly 
of the Established Church recently there were strong protests 
when the legal advisers gave it as their opinion (and Lord Lindley 
emphasises their view) that the Church could not alter the Con- 
fession in any part unless the State released her; and that, on 
hearing this, two of the best-known leaders in the Church declared 
that that was to take away spiritual independence, the most 
splendid word of the Church of Scotland. The truth is that the 
Established Church has been placed in anacutely difficult position; 
and, indeed, it is in this fact that the hope for the reconstruction 
of Scotch Presbyterianism lies. 

I may add that Dr. Hunter has also fallen into a blunder, ex- 
cusable only in a layman, when he says that the Law of Patronage 
was the “ operative cause” of the “ great Secession [sic] of 1843.” 
Patronage was not the cause, but the occasion, of the Disruption. 
The cause was that the Civil Court said to the Church: “You 
are not at liberty to act, even in a spiritual matter, such as 
ordination, as you conceive to be right. We can enjoin you, 
ministers of the State Church, to ordain an individual to the cure 
of souls.” The majority of the Assembly declined; and it was 
the violation of the right of the Church to decide this spiritual 
matter for itself which caused the Disruption. 

In view of what he writes as to the attitude of the Scotch 
Judges, Dr. Hunter’s praise of the judgment of Lord Robertson, 
who is understood to be the son of a Scotsman, is curious. But 
there are two opinions both on the matter and spirit of Lord 
Robertson’s judgment, and perhaps the less said the better. 


—I am, Sir, &e., G. E_mstiz Troup. 
Broughty Ferry. 


[To Tue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Has the injustice in this case not been the result of a 
certain amount of loose thinking, on the part of distinguished 
Judges, in regard to the law of trusts P 


By far the most common instance of a trust is where a definite 
sum of money, or certain definite funds, are bequeathed by ‘a 
testator for behoof of certain persons, on conditions clearly 
specified. Very common, also, are trusts created during the 
lifetime of the founders, such as marriage trusts or trusts for 
behoof of creditors. And I think it may safely be affirmed that 
the immense mass of legal decisions or precedents on trust law 
with which the Law Reports are crowded has accumulated through 
the administration or maladministration of trusts such as these. 
One thing, at least, all such trusts have in common,—viz., the 
purposes and objects of the trust are laid down by the person who 
gives or bequeaths the money, and, in testamentary trusts at any 
rate, his presumed intention is, in case of doubt, the paramount 
rule of construction. 

1 have no Law Reports at hand, and the matter is not made 
absolutely plain from the report of the present case; but it seems 
pretty clear that the Craigdallie case, which so largely influenced 
the judgment of the House of Lords, was a case in regard to a 
trust of the above nature. At any rate, it was about a definite 
subject, “a house,” apparently built or purchased at a definite 
time for a definite body of Christians. In such a case, the Lord 
Chancellor’s rules admit of simple and easy application. “The 
Court has simply to ascertain what was the original purpose of 
the trust...... The question is, what were, in fact, the views 
held, and what the founders of the trust thought important.” 
But was it fair or reasonable to take such rules and apply them, 
in the strictest possible way, to the case of the Free Church, 
where (1) not the whole, but only a fraction, of the funds in dis- 
pute were contributed by the nominal “founders of the trust”; 
(2) the real “founders of the trust” were people, most or many 
of them living to-day, who, and not certain “ pious donors” dead 
and gone long ago, had, within a comparatively recent date, given 
the great bulk of the trust funds; and (3) the views of the real 
founders had undergone a very natural and legitimate course of 
development since the inception of the trust? And what are 
we to make of a sentence like this, in the opinion of the 
same Judge?—“In examining this question one has to bear in 
mind not what we or any other Court might think of the import- 
ance of the difference” (in doctrine), “but what the donors of 
the trust fund thought about it, or what we are constrained to 
infer would be their view of it if it were possible to consult 
them.” Or this?—“ There is nothing in calling an associated 
body a Church that exempts it from the legal obligation of insist- 
ing that money given for one purpose shall not be devoted to 
another. Any other view, it appears to me, would be fatal to 
the existence of every Nonconformist body throughout the 
country,”—sentiments with which the generous donors who sat 
and listened must have heartily agreed. I am well aware that it 
is contended that the actual origin of the trust funds has nothing 
to do with the objects of the trust, but still I would fain hope 
that ignorance on this subject was at the root of one of the most 
extraordinary decisions in the history of the law. So far as Iam 
aware, no inquiry was made by the Court as to the actual amount 
of the millions in dispute—including of course the value of the 
buildings—or the approximate dates at which the funds were 
collected. 

Might I be allowed to add a word about possible future 
developments? One of the most interesting features in the 
present ecclesiastical situation in Scotland lies in the fact that 





an earnest, aud even a passionate, desire for a wider union of 
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Presbyterians has been lately expressed by some of the most 
highly respected and weightiest men in the Established Church. 
It is scarcely credible that men like Dr. Donald Macleod, Dr. 
MecMurtrie, or your correspondent Dr. Hunter would have 
expressed themselves as they have done had they not some 
definite plan in view, and were they not prepared to make some 
sacrifice towards this great end. Sometimes I dream that I see 
the Church of Scotland voluntarily resigning the shadow of State 
connection for the substance of Presbyterian unity. Is it possible 
that the dream may come true! And would the price be greater 
than that paid by the Free Church, first in 1843, and again in 
1904 ? 

—I am, Sir, &e., A. G. DenHoLM-Youna. 


10 Morningside Place, Edinburgh. 


(To tHe Epiror or THe “Sprcrator.”’] 
Str,—I am one of the younger men of the United Free 
Church, or was till I left Edinburgh some time ago. I have 
been able to take an intelligent adult interest in the affairs of 
that great and scholarly Church for the last twelve years. 
I think, therefore, these facts are striking :—(1) That I never 
heard tell that Establishment was held even as a “pious 
opinion ” by the Free Church prior to union, far less that she 
was bound to it as a fundamental principle, till I read the 
judgment of the Lords. (2) That, in all my experience, I 
never met a single minister, office-bearer, or member of the 
Free Church who was other than a voluntary. I am aware 
that these statements are open to obvious retorts, but if Iam 
at all a typical example of a Free Church member, I think 
they are significant. They seem to support Dr. Forrest’s 
contention in his letter in the Spectator of August 20th that 
for several decades past the Free Church has been setting her 
face towards union, and so far as the younger men are con- 
cerned, the Establishment “principle” did not even come 
within the scope of their consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
West Hartlepool. Wm. Brack. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—One of the mistakes being made in England in judging 
the Scottish Church case is that of supposing that the union 
of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches had the full 
consent of the congregations. In an article in the Spectator of 
August 6th on the subject the writer says : “The Free Church 
of Scotland in the year 1900 agreed to a junction with the 
Church of the United Presbyterians,” &c. It should have 
been: “The clergy of these Churches, obeying the lead of 
Dr. Rainy, agreed to a junction.” Had the Churches—7.e., 
ministers and congregations—agreed there is little doubt this 
calamity would never have been permitted of losing the 
property. Were the Scotsman read generally in England, the 
English would learn that the greatest disaffection existed within 
the United Church, as even those members of the Churches who 
approved of union disapproved most strongly of the high- 
handed manner in which the union had been carried out, inas- 
much as the congregations were never consulted on the subject. 
Writer after writer to the Scotsman has proved that. Added to 
this there were many in each congregation who very strongly 
disapproved of the union at all. It will thus be seen that the 
union was by no means the unanimous thing represented by 
some to be; indeed, there are many in the Church who look 
upon this loss of property as a judgment on the leaders for 
their high-handed contempt of the members of congregations. 
To give you a general idea of the mind of the Scotch people 
on the subject, I beg to enclose for your perusal the letters of 
a recent issue of the Scotsman, which are merely reiterations 
of what have been appearing every day since Dr. Rainy began 
his campaign in the North. The one general opinion is that 
the verdict of the House of Lords was in strict equity, and 
that Dr. Rainy is going the way to make a peaceful settle- 
ment impossible. Dr. Rainy and the leaders believe in an 
overruling Power, without Whose permission this decision 
could not have been given; they should therefore submit 
with humility, and a spirit of humility would gain them sym- 
pathy now being alienated, and it would also make possible 
some terms with the minority.—I am, Sir, &c., ae 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I venture to hope that you may think the following 
quotation appropriate to the present condition of things 
brought about by the Free Church of Scotland. You may 
remember that it served Carlyle as a motto for his history of 
the French Revolution:—Avyua vdéo airav tis weraBarrd ; 





xmpls 28 doypdrav pera Borge ti erro H dovrsle orevévtay xe! 
welbecbas rpoorosovuivav; (Antoninus).—I am, Sir, &c., 
51 Gloucester Gardens, W. B. H. Atrorp, 





THE TARIFF REFORM COMMITTEE: HOW THE 
PUBLIC IS MISLED. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The London correspondent of one of our Belfast news. 
papers writes: ‘“ The Imperial Tariff Reform Committee last 
night issued for circulation throughout the length and breadth 
of the country some interesting information, which ought to 
provide food for reflection.” And here comes the information! 
“Since 1873 no fewer than two hundred thousand spindles 
have been stopped in Ireland alone. No new mills have been 
erected, no additions made to pre-existing spinning machinery, 
whilst many buildings have become derelict.” The Annual 
Report (thirty-sixth) of the Flax Supply Association for the 
year 1903, which is recognised as the source of correct 
information in connection with flax-spinning in Ireland, 
contains the following :—‘ The closing of a small mill in 1903 
has reduced the number of spindles by 10,670, or 1:2 per cent, 
This makes the seventeenth place, containing altogether 
175,603 spindles, closed within the last thirty years, but as 
the more fortunate concerns have increased their machinery 
by 112,300 spindles during the same time there is now only 
63,283 spindles less than in 1872, or a net reduction of 7:1 per 
cent.” Comment is needless; but it looks as if Mr. Cham. 
berlain might have been better employed than in deceiving 
and being deceived.—I am, Sir, &c., H. McCterry, 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—“ The housing difficulty is worse in the country than in 
the towns.” So said a friend of mine who is a house agent at 
Guildford ; and told me how he had had a working man come 
to him with tears in his eyes, unable to find a cottage any- 
where. We were walking along a country lane, a mile anda 
half from the nearest station and two hours’ journey from 
London; yet land with a frontage on that lane would fetch 
£150 an acre, and if a cottage does fall vacant it is snapped 
up by some rusticating gentleman. The “week-end house” 
is a delightful institution; but do let the man who takes a 
labourer’s ¢ottage for a plaything remember that he is driving 
away the natural occupier of that cottage, and let him build 
another in its place.—I am, Sir, &e., 
No Room To Live. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—There is a point in connection with this question which 
I have not seen alluded to by any of your correspondents, and 
that is the difficult position of the local sanitary inspectors. 


As often as rot they are personal friends of the lord of the 
manor, near neighbours, or living on his property, knowing or 
hearing about his reduced income and the burden of his unlet 
farms. In these circumstances, it is obviously a difficult 
matter for him to condemn the miserable cottages on the estate, 
which would not be left as they are another day if he had the 
courage to speak out. If sanitary inspectors were not local and 
tongue-tied agents, the cottages which are unfit for habitation 
would be denounced without a scruple, and the landlord, who in 
his impoverished state is, nevertheless, able to take a house in 
town, or go for a run abroad with one or two of his daughters, 
would then have to face the question of either improving the 
dwellings, or seeing the property become waste for want of people 
to cultivate it. I could name villages where the mere passer-by 
can see the broken roofs, and the windows stuffed with rags, 
without going into the horrors of drainage or other more im- 
portant improvements. In hilly districts, where water is scarce, 
the wretched people have to catch what rain-water they can. 
When the cottages are thatched this is most unwholesome and 
impure. I remarked once upon the want of a bit of zinc roof or 
other material than thatch for this reason, and was told that 
“they had always got along without it, and must continue to do 
so.” It is quite certain that the insanitary, cold, damp, wretched 
cottages which the poor people in remote agricultural districts 
have to live in compare most unfavourably with the little rows 
of houses on the outskirts of towns; and that a few hundreds a 
year spent upon the country cottages would, in my opinion, bring 
about an improved condition, which would benefit the landlord as 
much as the people who live in them. 


—I am, Sir, &e., INSPECTOR. 


[To tue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your correspondent in the Spectator of August 13th is 
quite right in what he says as to the inadequate supply of 
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cottages in many country districts. It must, however, be remem- 
pered that an owner cannot be expected to build cottages without 
the prospect of getting some slight return on his outlay; and 
it is very difficult to get a weekly rent which bears any pro- 
portion to the cost of the building. The country landowner 
js required to house his tenants better and pay them higher 
wages than in past times; but the tenant expects to get a 
better house at the same rent as before. Then the condition 
in which the cottages are kept depends very greatly upon the 
tenant. An owner cannot possibly keep count of the small 
repairs necessary which the occupier might bring to his notice 
at once, or do for himself. By the time the owner is informed 
the probability is that habitual neglect has turned a trifling 
defect into a serious matter; and an owner gets tired of being 
called upon to put in order a dwelling which the tenant is at 
no pains to keep nice when he has it. Your correspondent 
speaks of a house with “low ceilings black from smoke” and 
“rain flowing under the door.” Could the occupier not have 
nailed a board across the door and whitewashed the ceilings ? 
I know a case of a gardener living in a cottage belonging to a 
house of which the owner was absent for a considerable time. 
‘he owner, not being able to see what state the cottage was 
in, asked a friend to report upon it, who found the back 
kitchen black with soot. The gardener had had nothing what- 
ever to do but ask for some lime and do the whitewashing him- 
self, but had simply neglected it through idleness. In another 
case a family complained of water standing outside the door. 
It never occurred to them to dig a little trench to carry it off. 
~—I am, Sir, &c., Country LANDLORD. 


[To tur EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 


§1r,—May I offer a few words of comment on the letter of 
Miss Cochrane in your issue of August 13th? 


Miss Cochrane is well known as a hard worker in a cause that 
badly needs a hundred like her. She describes in her letter the 
miserable conditions of rural life that prevail in all villages 
which are not exceptionally fortunate in their landlord. No one 
doubts the existence or the extent of the evil. It is not easy, 
however, to find a remedy. Restrictive bye-laws do harm. 
There is no doubt of that. But their removal would not result 
in much improvement. 

I can quote a district near Salisbury where the District 
Council, after careful consideration, have declined to enact bye- 
laws, because they believe that their introduction will check 
building. Yet in villages in this district you will find the houses 
tumbling down, and the population forced to leave, or huddled 
together in overcrowded and insanitary rooms. 

I do not defend bye-laws. Reform of them is badly needed, but 
their removal will not raise a crop of cottages. We must recognise 
that the chief difficulties are these:—(1) That it is difficult to 
build these cottages cheaply enough to secure a reasonable 
return, (2) That even if a sufficient return can be secured, a 
very large number of landlords are too sleepy and too wanting in 
energy to build cottages. 

As regards the first difficulty, we have to settle what is a 
sufficient return. I do not think that it would be good business 
to look for less than 6 per cent. on cottages let by the week. 
Experience in building cottages, both in town and country, shows 
that there is no difficulty in securing this return, while in the 
country it would usually be impossible. In any case, of course, 
the accommodation must be small. You must aim at no more 
than providing the homeless with something they can afford. I 
do not think you can do this in country villages and make 6 per 
cent.; but I feel sure that it is possible to build four-roomed 
houses in blocks for very little over £100 apiece, and to make a 
net 4 or 4} per cent. on the outlay. If any one doubts this, I 
will show him several districts where this is done. 

The second difficulty is far greater. Given the will to build 
cottages, can you get the land at a reasonable price and in a 
satisfactory position? Land is worth perhaps £20 an acre in 
large quantities, perhaps £50 an acre in small lots. Can you get 
a quarter of an acre or half an acre for £20 or £25? The answer 
is, not once in twenty villages. What is the remedy, then? It 
is useless to give powers of building to local authorities. They 
decline to use the powers they have got. We can only turn to the 
central authority. 

The Board of Agriculture should take power to buy land in any 
position when houses are needed, and should build cottages 
costing not more than £120 apiece, and should let them at a rent 
which will make the investment a satisfactory one. If any one 
answers that the cottages will not be good enough, I will quote 

that high authority, Mr. Wilson Fox, in a Blue-book crowded 
with evidence of shameful housing, to the effect that cottages 
in the country are all too bad or too good. We need not deny 
that it is desirable that more cottages should have three 
bedrooms, but we may be quite certain that there is no prospect 
whatever that this number will be attained. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Crovan. 


Castletop, Burley, Ringwood. 


AMERICAN BISHOPS. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “Specrator.”] 


Sir,—It is certainly not fair to call the English Bishops 
“indifferent and timid” (Spectator, August 20th, p. 248) 
because they did not consecrate Dr. Seabury as Bishop 
of Connecticut in 1783. The facts are these. Dr. Seabury 
was elected as Bishop of that diocese at a meeting of 
the clergy in that State on March 25th, 1783, and came to 
England for consecration; but by the law as it then stood 
every person who should be admitted to Holy Orders was 
obliged to take the oath of allegiance. This, of course, 
Dr. Seabury could not do; and turning to the Scottish 
Bishops, he was consecrated at Aberdeen on November 14th, 
1784. In 1786, however, an Act was passed to empower the 
Archbishops to consecrate to the office of a Bishop persons 
who were subjects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s 
dominions; and on February 4th, 1787, at Lambeth, William 
White was consecrated Bishop of Pennsylvania, and Samuel 
Provoost Bishop of New York, by the two Archbishops and 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells and Peterborough. On 
September 19th, 1790, James Madison was consecrated at 
Lambeth Bishop of Virginia by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishops of London and Rochester; and as the 
Canonical number of Bishops in America was now complete, 
two years later Thomas John Claggett was consecrated by 
them first Bishop of Maryland. It is interesting to note that 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, took part in the consecration 
of Archbishop Davidson, who will find much that may be 
helpful in the strong and vigorous life of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Banwell. C. S. Taytor, 





ULLSWATER AND THE NATIONAL TRUST. 


[To tae Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTaTOoR.”] 


Srr,—I have read with interest Mr. Carslake Thompson’s 
letter in the Spectator of August 13th. I earnestly trust 
that, in the consideration of what Governments may here- 
after do, no one will lose the opportunity of himself 
aiding to the utmost of his power in the practical realisa- 
tion of a scheme of great importance. I have never myself 
felt as if the duty of providing open spaces needed for the 
dwellers in our big towns lay exclusively with landowners. 
They are not necessarily the richest members of the com- 
munity; some have co-operated heartily, and I hope others 
will in the future; but the obligation of sacrifice seems to me 
to be upon us all. Nor can I feel as if local authorities were 
specially bound to carry through such schemes. The need of 
country open spaces cannot be treated like that of drainage, 
or water. The craving for beauty and for quiet is innate in 
many, but the provision of it hardly seems one to be forced on 
ratepayers already heavily burdened for the necessities of life. 
I should feel it a thing to be provided as a thank-offering by 
many, as a solemn memorial by others, as a glad contribution 
by numbers, not only voluntarily, but giadly. Such the 
donors evidently feel it. Some write in old age of the 
blessing it will be to leave such a possession, some say that 
they must have a share in so great a work, some send 
quite small gifts and hope to send again later. Every 
post brings me such letters, and, though we only yet 
have £3,510 out of the £12,000 needed, we have not been 
two months at work; we have two hundred and seventy-five 
donors. There must be many more such in England, and I 
am confident that the amount will be forthcoming if each will 
do his share of helping. My own thought is not of nationalising 
whole tracts, but of saving one after another—river-shore, old- 
world house, hill-top, sea-crag, lake-slope—as a great and 
lasting free-will offering to the nation, to be held in per- 
petuity by the Council of the National Trust, which is nomi- 
nated by the principal learned, artistic, antiquarian, and 
scientific societies. It is not always so very costly. Barras 
Head cost only £505, and gives us as fine a bit of rock-girt 
promontory as one need have, with sight of Tintagel, 
rich in legendary association. Gowbarrow is our largest 
scheme, and the price of more than seven hundred acres 
there cannot but be large; but that it will be saved and 
dedicated by willing hearts soon I cannot but believe.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., Octavia HItt, 








190 Marylebone Road. 
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“DUBLIN PRAWNS.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—With reference to your article on this subject in your 
issue of August 6th, the interesting feature of the Norway 
lobster consists in its character as an outlying colony of an 
exclusively Northern type, which has died out elsewhere in 
more Southern climes, but has retained an isolated footing 
from the Glacial period in congenial circumstances. As to 
its habits and habitat, I may presume to offer some remarks 
which appear in a work I published some years ago :—* 


“The Norway lobster, found in swarms locally distributed over 
the deepest parts of the northern and central portion of the Gulf 
of Quarnero (Fiume), must be considered a colony of an entirely 
foreign form, as it is not met with in any other part of the 
Adriatic (or Mediterranean?) In its company appear other 
Boreal forms equally strange to the Mediterranean fauna, and 
altogether to the Lusitanian province. In order to account for 
he insular appearance of this association of Northern represen- 
tative forms, it is necessary to assume that, as elsewhere where 
analogous appearances of Boreal ‘outliers’ occur, these forms 
had a further Southern distribution during the Glacial period, 
and that in course of time, owing to a raised temperature of the 
waters, particularly in summer time, their distribution became 
limited to the deeper and cooler regions, as long as the nature of 
the bed proved suitable, and the pressure of the water was not 
too great. The Gulf of Fiume, the Quarnerolo, and the Channel 
of Punta Croce are depressions in the bed to which this theory 
applies. Further south they are shut in from the open sea by a 
ridge of higher ground, which accounts for their isolation, whilst 
the lower temperature which prevails on the bed of the Quarnero, 
and the difference in the composition of the water, due to the 
limestone springs, must explain why they prosper here, whereas 
they do not occur in the neighbouring Dalmatian waters. 


According to Mr. R. Godwin Austen (‘The Natural History of 
the European Seas’), the Nephrops Norvegicus has its numerical 
maximum in, and is a good characteristic crustacean for, the 
Scandinavian region, but it occurs abundantly in Dublin Bay ; 
it has not, however, according to Mr. W. Thompson, a general 
distribution—such as west and south even throughout the 
Irish seas (nor has it in the Adriatic). ‘We may feel sure, 
from its excellence as an edible species, that it has not 
been overlooked by fishermen, whilst its size, form, and propor- 
tions make it the most elegant crustacean we have, a prize 
to be valued by any naturalist; yet, strange to say, it has not 
been recorded from the western coasts of Trance, nor do we meet 
it till we reach the Mediterranean. It seems to be abundant in 
the Adriatic, in which sea it may be noticed that several other 
“outlying” forms of northern types are also met with.’ The 
writer is not aware of its appearance elsewhere in the Mediter- 
ranean. In the Gulf of Fiume it is found in depths varying 
from twenty to forty-five fathoms, on a bed consisting chiefly of 
loam or clay ; springs from the limestone rock below, influencing 
the degree of saltness and the temperature of the water; change 
of temperature slow and difference between extremes 16-18 deg. F., 
maximum 62 deg. F., minimum 45 deg. F.; pressure at thirty 
fathoms 6°35 atmospheres. 


The Scampo (pl. Scampi), as the Norway lobster is called at 
Fiume, is caught by the Italian trawlers hailing from Chioggia, 
which are met with all along the Austrian shores of the Adriatic 
from September to May, and is at its best during the full moon, 
when specimens of eight to ten inches in length are not unusual. 
It holds the first place in the Fiume fish-market, and sells at 
1s. 6d. to 5s. per kilogramme according to size and season, the 
demand being enhanced at Easter and Christmas. It is sent to 
Trieste, Venice, and Vienna, where it is considered a great 
delicacy, the heads being removed before transit, and the tails 
fetching as much as 10s. per kilogramme. The months June- 
September are a close season by treaty. 


Turning to the rock lobster (Palinurus vulg.) its habitat is 
diiferent, and the two species do not occur together. The rock 
lobster is found in the medium declivity and depth ranging from 
ten to twenty fathoms, mostly on steep inclines, where sweet 
surface waters have no effect and submarine springs do not issue 
forth; average temperature 56 deg. F. 1t is caught in Dalmatia 
from May to August, especially off the islands of Lesina and 
Lissa; near Rogosnica, Sebenico, as far as San Pietro, just south 
of the island of Lussin. It is not caught further north (the 
habitat of the Norway lobster). It is inferior as food to the 
lobster (Homarus vulg.) It is called Langusta, and is caught 
with a trammel-net, or in willow-basket-traps (Nasse, Verse), 
baited with sea-spiders, or sardines, &c., or by night with a prong 
in shallow water by artificial illumination. For illustrations and 
descriptions of the Norway and rock lobsters consult Professor 
T. H. Huxley’s monograph, ‘The Crayfish, an Introduction to the 
Study of Zoology,’ London: Kegan Paul, 1880.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. L. Fanrr, 
British Consulate, Fiwme. H.B.M. Consul. 


#«The Fisheries of the Adriatic, and the Fish thereof.” By G. L. Faber, 


H.B.M. Consul for Fiume. Loudon: B. Quaritch. 188 
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SALMON-FISHING, 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Many of your readers will have read with interest, ag J 
have done, the able review of Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson's 
work on “Fishing” which appeared in your issue of 
August 13th. I have not yet read the book, but I take it 
that your reviewer is expressing his own opinion when he 
questions Mr. Hutchinson’s judgment in devoting the whole 
of one of the two volumes to the salmon, trout, and sea-trout, 
on the ground which he somewhat bluntly states in a single 
sentence,—* The salmon is almost absolutely out of reach.” 


If your reviewer means by this that salmon-fishing is beyond 
the reach of the average middle-class angler, owing to its cost, I 
think he rather exaggerates matters. Surely there are some 
waters in the United Kingdom where salmon and sea-trout, ag 
well as brown trout, fishing can be got by the “ ordinary 
individual” even without “taking a ‘rod’ in some proprietary 
water.” I cannot speak as to English waters, but angling 
holidays in Ireland and Scotland are nowadays not beyond the 
possessor of even a limited income, provided the angler knows 
where to go. May I instance the case of the free fishing on 
Lough Corrib in Ireland, and at the same time refer your angling 
readers to a valuable report upon that sheet of water which ap- 
peared in the Fishing Gazette of July 23rd? The report is signed 
by the honorary secretary of the Corrib Fisheries Association, 
Oughterard, and is at once a tribute to the fishing obtainable and 
to the value of the work done by that body in conserving the 
fishings for an angling public who too frequently forget that the 
sport obtained (albeit free) is in a great degree due to a necessary 
but costly supervision, 

While giving this Irish instance of free salmon-fishing (others 
will readily occur to your readers), might I bring under 
your notice more particularly an instance from Scotland? 
That I do so as an official of a body similar to the 
Irish Association referred to may vitiate my testimony to 
some extent, but many English anglers who yearly visit Loch 
Lomond will readily testify to the excellence and cheapness of 
the fishing in that noble sheet of water. The right to fish for 
salmon being a “proprietary ” right in Scotland, that right has, 
in the case of Loch Lomond, been acjuired for the public behoof 
for an annual rental, and the netting rights in the River Leven, 
which unites the loch with the sea, have not only likewise been 
acquired, but the nets have been removed. Moreover, the salmon- 
fishings in the Clyde estuary have also been taken on lease, to ensure 
control of them in the interest of sport, and netting is now carried 
on simply to pay rent and outlays. The resultis a practically free 
run of migratory fish to the whole vast watershed of the loch. 
In the spring, with trolling tackle, good salmon are taken—37 lb. 
and 27 lb. being the records these last two seasons—and the 
writer has seen three boats playing salmon at one and the same 
time. In summer and autumn fly-fishing alone is resorted to, 
and many fish are thus accounted for; but while twenty or thirty 
“fish” may be risen in a day, few anglers bring in more than a 
couple, but of sea-trout last August baskets of from six to ten 
good fish were of almost daily occurrence. For such fishing (poor 
enough, doubtless, from your reviewer’s standpoint) no charge is 
exacted, but a fluctuating and increasing body of four hundred 
anglers voluntarily tenders a like number of guineas annually. 

When such magnificent haunts of salmon and sea-trout as I 
have instanced, easily accessible and surrounded by hotels and 
cottages for the accommodation of visitors, are still open to the 
angling public at the cost of nothing more than the customary 
incidental expenses of an angling holiday, plus the voluntary con- 
tribution expected, it cannot, I think, be fairly maintained that 
salmon-fishing is “almost as inaccessible to the ‘ordinary indi- 
vidual’ as the moon.” 

May I add that the Fishmongers’ Company of London has this 


{| season put an effective stop to the wholesale illegal destruction of 


kelt sea-trout in the sea by a drastic series of prosecutions, and 
thereby postponed, for Scotland at least, the early doom of the 
“simple-minded ” sea-trout foreshadowed by your reviewer? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Henry Lamonp, 
Secretary, 
Loch Lomond Angling Improvement Association. 
163 West George Street, Glasgow. 





PERCH. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ SpEecTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of August 13th occurs a review of Mr. 
Horace G. Hutchinson’s work on “ Fishing,” wherein it is 
stated that “Mr. A. Jardine gives the necessary instructions 
about tackle and method” (pike fishing). “He does the same 
for the perch, also a desirable fish, though it never runs to 
any great size. It may be doubted whether any living person 
has caught a perch of 51b.” Two years ago, in a lake at 
Képmannabro, Dalsland, Sweden, spinning with a Carter's 
“ wagtail,” I killed a perch weighing slightly over 5}1b., and I 
know instances where perch of from 6 lb. to 81b. have been 
taken in lakes in the province of Sédermanland. The flesh 
of this fish bred in these pure waters is excellent eating; 
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indeed, when properly stewed in milk, butter, and finely 

chopped parsley I know of no better flavoured fresh-water 

delicacy.—I am, Sir, &e., AvupLEy GosLine. 
Taxinge-Nisby, Sweden. 





“ CELTIC.” 
[To THE Epitor or THE “SPEcTaToR.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent with the above signature in the 
Spectator of August 13th describes himself as “a small, dark, 
spare man of Celtic or Brythonic origin,” and evidently thinks 
he represents the Celtictype of man. Surely the Celt of history 
was a tall, fair-skinned, blue-eyed, fair-haired, often red- 
haired, man; not fat, but large-boned and muscular ; the type 
of a powerful fighting man with the rude weapons of ancient 
days. Hence his success in subduing and assimilating the 
“gmall, dark, spare man”’ to whom your correspondent refers. 
The old Gaelic legends of Ireland, for instance, always repre- 
sent their heroes as yellow or golden haired; and to come 
down to later and historical times, the Irish leaders and 
fighters of Elizabeth’s reign and later, like Owen roe (red) 
O'Neill and Hugh roe O’Donnell, were men of this type, 
which survives to-day more in the Scottish Highlands than in 
Treland. Most readers of the Spectator will know that the 
kingdom of Scotland was founded and named by the Scots of 
Jreland, who were Celts, a military caste of invaders and 
conquerors. It is curious how widespread the error is that 
the Celt was “a small, dark, spare man,” and that these 
qualities indicate a Celtic origin.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. 





[*,* We have to acknowledge cheque for £1 1s. from Mr. F. 
Monks, postal orders for £2 from “ M. C.,” and cheque for £2 2s. 
from Mrs. Joicey for the benefit of the old couple mentioned in the 
article “Yeoman’s Service” in our issue of August 6th.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


THE MAIL-TRAIN. 
From Cape Town to Johannesburg— 
Up, to the many-miled Karoo, 
Along the spreading, sea-like veld, 
Starlit, or "neath the burning blue— 
Day after day, and month by month, 
Safely the mail-train passes thro’. 





A vital pulse, replenishing, 
From the whole world beyond the waves, 
The tingling town, whose doubled power, 
Already, doubled action craves : 
From life to life, a-throb with life, 
She takes her eager way—past graves: 


Small, scatter’d clots of earth, wherein, 
Exiled from all activity 

For ever, powerless, done with, dead, 
And turning to corruption, lie 

Hands that were ready, hearts that leapt, 
Once, while the mail went safely by. 


The ruin’d blockhouse gapes beside ; 

The empty food-tins,* red with rust, 
Blink from the sod, or from the wires 

Prate, idly, to each passing gust— 
Meagre memorials of hard days 

Here borne, and ending here—in dust : 


Lonely, unwatch’d, unvisited, 

Far-off alike from friend and foe, 
Maybe forgotten. Overhead 

The indifferent light and darkness go, 
The silent days and months march on, 

The mail-train passes to and fro. 


On, by an Empire, furthering Fate, 
Fraught with the Future, she is sped. 

Behind her, humbly, these remain, 
Who for her prosperous passage bled. 

Behind, beside, before her, glows 


The glory of the helpless dead. B. B Baveuan 





* These tins, strung close together along the wires of the railway fences, 
served by their clatter to give the alarm if any of the enemy attempted to 


BOOKS. 


———_@——_ 


AFRICA FROM SOUTH TO NORTH.* 


Masor Grppons is one of the many adventurous English- 
men over whom Cecil Rhodes threw the spell of his 
dreams. The glamour of the North, that mysterious 
point of the compass which draws the hearts of all who 
happen to spend any time south of the Zambesi, has taken 
him four times to Africa. His latest and most important 
expedition was undertaken mainly with the purpose of 
furnishing Mr. Rhodes with information about the best route 
for the Cape-to-Cairo Railway beyond the Victoria Falls, of 
mapping and exploring Lewanika’s territory of Marotseland 
(which most people call Barotseland), of studying the navi- 
gable possibilities of the Zambesi, and of finding the source of 
that great stream. The expedition was successful in most of 
its aims, and we have the results in this admirable narrative 
of its leader. But in a sense it was a tragically fated little 
party who accompanied Major Gibbons. Captain Quicke, 
after making an almost incredible journey to the western 
coast at Benguella, joined his regiment in South Africa, and 
was shot near Harrismith.¢ Mr. Muller died of dysentery on 
his return at Tete. Captain Stevenson-Hamilton as soon 
as he reached the East Coast went straight to the front 
and fought for three years, greatly distinguishing himself in 
the field. Major Gibbons himself apologises thus for the 
delay in giving the results of his travels to the world :—‘ The 
war was stillin progress at the time the results of the expe- 
dition had been worked out and placed in the hands of those 
especially interested. I deemed it my duty to offer my 
services. They were accepted,—hence the delay.” Any one 
who knows the toil of a tropical expedition, and the intense 
longing it engenders for civilisation and rest, will realise what 
it meant to go straight from a remarkably arduous journey 
to the rigours of a campaign. We can only say that Major 
Gibbons tells the tale of his experiences in a manner worthy 
of so gallant a company. Modest, sensible, patient, he has 
all the optimism of the school of Rhodes combined with 
a sanity of outlook and sobriety of statement which are rare 
enough at all times. His management of his “ boys” —natives 
of the Zambesi Valley, and not the easiest people to deal 
with—seems to us admirable; and his comments on native 
habits and methods of administration are clear-sighted and 
convincing. We could wish that Britain were always repre- 
sented by men of his type in the remote places of the globe. 
In his long voyage up the Zambesi he covered ground that 
was fairly wel! known, but in much of his Marotseland work he 
was a true pioneer. Six months were occupied in reaching 
the Victoria Falls from the sea, and the broken landscape of 
the Middle Zambesi makes it doubtful whether the river can 
ever be a great highway of traffic like the Nile, or, in a lesser 
degree, the Congo and the Niger. Of the strip of land which 
Germany received by the Heligoland Treaty, and which she 
hoped would give her access to the Upper Zambesi, he reports 
in the dismallest terms. It is cut off by hundreds of miles of 
rapids from the navigable reaches, and “is partly composed 
of flats which are as dry as a bone in winter, and huge, 
mosquito-infested swamps in summer, and partly of small-tree 
forest, in which water cannot be found summer or winter.” 
The pastoral uplands of Marotseland, on the other hand, are a 
most desirable possession. White sandy hills covered with trees 
are varied by shallow green valleys, where the rivers, unlike 
South Africa, flow all the year round. There is no need to 
drive the herds of cattle to the bushveld, for there is abundance 
of winter pasture. In the lower elevations there is plenty of 
wild rubber, which Major Gibbons thinks may in time become 
a great industry. The Sovereign of the country, Lewanika, is 
one of the most enlightened and humane of the African chiefs 
under our protection. He rules a territory three times as large 
as Great Britain, and, like Moshesh, he has ruled always by 
statecraft and toleration rather than by violence. In a small 
way he has learned our own Imperial lesson. “An uncom- 
promising despot supported by a subservient aristocracy can 
control one people, as does the well-meaning, highly praise- 
worthy, but intolerant chief, Khama; but in dealing with a 
cluster of tribes, many of them larger than his own, and 
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scattered over an immense country, a certain amount of tact 
is indispensable. The idiosyncrasies of the different com- 
munities must be taken into account, and the special circum- 
stances governing each tribe must be considered.” Major 
Gibbons gives an account of a trial at which he was present, 
when justice was administered with a fairness and patience 
very unlike the summary jurisdiction of most native 
potentates. 

The actual business of travel is told with much spirit and 
humour, and with a quick eye for the salient points of land- 
scape. Round the well-head of the Zambesi there seems to 
be one of those patches of English scenery which surprise 
the African traveller,—English raspberries, thickets like hazel, 
and English bracken. There is an amusing picture of his 
expedition “worming its way over what was probably the 
most remote region of the continent, and in very reduced 
circumstances—four boys and five donkeys.” Thus accom- 
panied, he fell in with asmart Continental scientific expedition, 
the “ Mission Scientifique de Katanga,” who were naturally 
astonished to meet the wandering Englishman with tattered 
clothes, bare legs and arms, and the minimum of equip- 
ment :— 

“TI have never seen the Belgian, the Frenchman, the German, 
or the Portuguese,” says Major Gibbons, “ who did not adopt the 
more luxurious methods of travel. They walk not, if they have 
bearer or beast to carry them. The firearm to them is merely a 
weapon of defence or offence. Headgear and clothes are specially 
designed to defeat the most modest of the sun’s rays. One seldom 
sees the foreigner in Africa with a bronzed face or the English- 
man with a pale, pasty complexion. Far be it from me to sneer 
at the more comfortable ways of others but I do think 
that too luxurious a caravan,a large armed following, and ex- 
cessive coddling are not conducive to much work, good work, 
ee relations with the native inhabitants, or the full vigour 
0. ea. . 


The return journey, by the Great Lakes and the Nile, was a 
good performance; but the thing has been done before by 
Mr. Grogan and others, and the reader is more familiar with 
the ground. Major Gibbons touches, however, upon one point 
of great interest. He had a full view of the Ruwenzori range- 
“The most striking feature of the whole picture before me 
was the great height from the snow-line to the higher 
summits.” The equatorial snow-line he puts at 13,000 ft., and 
arguing from the height of his view-ground, he reaches 
22,000 ft. as the extreme altitude of the mountains. In this 
he confirms Sir Harry Johnston’s view, as against that of 
travellers like Mr. Moore, who put it at little more than 
16,000 ft. He may be right; but we should have thought 
that 13,000 ft. was an underestimate of the snow-limit. There is 
no permanent snow on mountains, such as Mont aux Sources, 
which reach that height and are much further distant from 
the Equator. 


Both in the valuable appendices, and in scattered passages 
throughout the volumes where he touches on political questions, 
Major Gibbons is always shrewd, sensible, and tolerant. 
Unlike some travellers, he has no vulgar sneers at mis- 
sionaries, but points out with much truth that many are apt 
to begin at the wrong end of the stick, paying too much 
attention to theoretical education and too little to practical 
civilisation. The locus classicus of this most reasonable 
view is to be found in Lord Cromer’s educational Reports. 
Marotseland is a signal instance of the practical good which 
the best type of missionary can accomplish, for no one can 
deny that M. Francois Coillard, whose recent death was a 
loss not only to his Church but to the Empire, did more than 
any other white man to lead the Marotsi into civilised paths. 
One of Major Gibbons’s most interesting studies deals with 
the proper type of administration for tropical Africa. While 
pointing out obvious faults in our existing methods, he con- 
siders that the general British system of ruling primitive 
peoples by their ancestral customs has a greater civilising 
effect, and is simpler in the working, than any other. The 
defect of the German method he finds in its officialism, which 
is out of all sympathy with the trading and industrial com- 
munity. We would especially recommend his criticism on 
the Congo Free State to all who are interested in the future 
of Africa. He does not scream or vapour. He admits the 
“yestless energy” which has been shown in opening up 
communication by means of railways, steamers, and tele- 
graphs; he has some pleasant pictures of Congo officials ; and 
he credits the headquarters authorities with a real desire to 





check abuses. But Belgium has undertaken a huge task, and 
she has not the men to do it with. The local sub-officer has 
to be found somehow or other, and there is no really com- 
petent and civilised class from which he can be provided, As 
the country is eight hundred thousand square miles in extent 
he must be isolated and trusted, and in the present state of 
affairs he abuses his trust. There can be no solution on 
present lines. Some radical change of administration jg 
necessary, under which the responsibility which is expected of 
the higher official ranks will be demanded from the lower, 





THE DOUBLE GARDEN.* 

THOSE who think of M. Maeterlinck primarily as a philoso Ler 
with a philosophy in the making, and search each new volume 
from his pen for signs of growth in definiteness and con. 
sistency, will lay down The Double Garden with a certain 
amount of disappointment. In The Buried Temple there wag 
a distinct and important advance in the direction of recogni- 
tion of a probable controlling Force among the “forces” and 
“fluids ” and “stars” and “fates” and “gods” and “demi- 
gods” who occupy the Pantheon of M. Maeterlinck’s imagina. 
tion with such curious contempt of all the laws of sequence, 
precedence, and coherence of thought. There was also the 
expression of something like a hope that out of the 
depths of man’s subconsciousness there might one day 
be evolved a sort of ladder of connection with some 
corresponding Supernal Consciousness pervading the 
Unseen and the Unknown. In Zhe Double Garden this 
promise or hope is not confirmed. One might almost 
say that it is explicitly revoked. None the less, the 
book contains a considerable number of very remarkable 
passages that make implicitly for truths denied by its overt 
assumptions. However, it was M. Maeterlinck who, in an 
earlier work, drew attention to the too much forgotten truism 
that it is not in his clearly defined thoughts, but in those 
thoughts which have not yet cleared themselves, that the riches 
of a man’s nature are stored, and that we may learn more 
by pondering in our hearts the mysteries we cannot unravel 
and the paradoxes we cannot harmonise than by developing 
the thin logic of a well-selected handful of self-evident and 
mutually dependent propositions. And, after all, it is as the 
poet rather than the philosopher of the subconsciousness that 
M. Maeterlinck’s distinction is unquestioned, and in this 
character he is at his best in many chapters of The Double 
Garden ; best of all in that delightful study—so full of tender 
and affectionate insight—of the bulldog puppy that died before 
it had learned the many difficult lessons of duty and policy which 
distressed its little brain on the threshold of life. Poor little 
Pelléas, with “his bonny fat paws, shapeless and not yet 
stiffened, carrying through the unexplored pathways of his new 
existence his huge and serious head, flat-nosed and, as it were, 
rendered heavy with thought,’ must be taken at once into the 
innermost heart of every reader who is not achurl. And the 
whole race of dogs ought to reap benefit in more respectful 
consideration for their ways and their wants from this expo- 
sition of one little puppy’s silent observations of the world of 
man and matter in which, had he not died young, he would 
have been called to take a responsible part :— 

“This thankless and rather sad head, like that of an over- 
worked child, was beginning the overwhelming work that 
oppresses every brain at the start of life. He had, in less than 
five or six weeks, to get into his mind, taking shape within it, an 
image and a satisfactory conception of the universe. Man, aided 
by all the knowledge of his own elders and his brothers, takes 
thirty or forty years to outline that conception, but the humble 
dog has to unravel it for himself in a few days It was a 
question, then, of studying the ground, which can be scratched 
and dug up and which sometimes reveals surprising things; of 
casting at the sky which is uninteresting, for there is nothing 
there to eat, one glance that does away with it for good and all; 
of discovering the grass, the admirable and green grass, the 
springy and cool grass, a field for races and sports, a friendly and 
boundless bed, in which lies hidden the good and wholesome 
couch-grass.” 

But besides “ Nature,’ there was his master’s house, and a 
whole code of mysterious and seemingly arbitrary laws, to 
explore and understand :— 

“To recognise that the kitchen is the privileged and most 
agreeable spot in that divine dwelling, although you are hardly 
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allowed to abide in it because of the cook, who is a considerable, 
put jealous, power; to learn that doors are important and 
capricious volitions, which sometimes lead to felicity, but which 
most often, hermetically closed, mute and stern, haughty and 
heartless, remain deaf to all entreaties; to admit once for all, 
that the essential good things of life, the indisputable blessings, 
generally imprisoned in pots and stewpans, are almost always 
inaccessible. ...-- 

But the list of things to be learned by an industrious and 
affectionate puppy is far too long to be transcribed in full. 
And the wonder of it all is that every good puppy seems to 
have an intuitive comprehension of his duty to man, and to 
know that there is a world-old alliance between the canine 
and the human races which he is bound by a birthright of 
honour to observe. 

Some beautiful chapters on flowers show us another side of 
M. Maeterlinck’s sympathetic genius. But these, charming as 
they are, are not much more than the padding of the volume. 
The substance is in the chapters about chance, the illness 
of the King, “the Modern Drama,” “the Foretelling of the 
Future,” the “praise of the sword.” One reads with a smile 
of amusement that “itis, in certain respects, quite inexplicable 
that we should not know the future.” To M. Maeterlinck it 
is staggering that “a singular infirmity, a curious limitation 
of our intellect causes us not to know what is going to happen 
to us, when we are fully aware of all that has befallen us.” 
But to the average intelligence the oddness would seem to lie 
in the fact that so subtle a thinker as M. Maeterlinck should 
not grasp the essential difference between the knowableness of 
accomplished facts and the unknowableness of events not yet 
shaped. He has consulted clairvoyants and come to much the 
same conclusion in regard to their art as have the majority of 
level-headed inquirers :— 

“In this ill-balanced world, I met with much knavery, simula- 
tion and gross lying. But I had also the occasion to study 
certain incontestable phenomena close at hand. These are not 
enough to decide whether it be given to man to rend the tissue of 
illusions that hides the future from him: but they throw a some- 
what strange light upon that which passes in the place which to 
us seems the most inviolable. I mean the holy of holies of the 
‘Buried Temple’ in which our most intimate thoughts and the 
forces that lie beneath them and are unknown to us go in and 
out without our knowledge and grope in search of the mysterious 
road that leads to future events.” 


Like the clairvoyants he consulted, M. Maeterlinck is an 
expert in the business of discovering and interpreting the 
secrets of the subconsciousness; and, like them again, he 
loses the clue as soon as he comes out of the “buried temple.” 
One detects this in the verbiage about groping “in search of 
the mysterious road that leads to future events.” The road 
to future events lies through the wills by which they are shaped. 
And the reason why we cannot see them is that they are not 
yet there to be seen. But M. Maeterlinck, like his little bull- 
dog, has for the present cast one glance at the sky “ that does 
away with it for good and all.” He will have nothing in the 
universe but a self-developing automatic machine corre- 
sponding to the subconsciousness of man, in which he finds 
everything that makes human nature interesting. All the 
ideas covered by such a phrase as “the dayspring from on 
high hath visited us” he dismisses as illusions, and—denying 
the possibility of new departures initiated by a Supreme 
Creative Will persisting within and without the material 
universe—he goes on to ignore as a factor in life the free will 
of the individual human being. And yet, most obviously, it 
is by the one will or the other, or by both, that the future we 
cannot foretell is continually being fashioned; while the 
fact that so much can be, and often is, accurately foretold by 
clairvoyants means only that a very large number of human 
beings renounce the use of their free will, and allow their 
destinies to work themselves out upon the lines of tempera- 
ment. In such cases the so-called future can be read in the 
present, for it is nothing more than the natural development 
of conditions that are present. It is, in short, a calculable 
function of qualities and defects under actual observation. 
The future we cannot know is the real future. That remains 
to be discovered—in the process of making it—by men of 
faith and action. Oddly enough, M. Maeterlinck gives us an 
excellent illustration of the manner in which man may divert 
the course of Nature by the exercise of reason, wit, and skill 
in the chapter on “ Death and the Crown.” But he does not 
seem to see the true bearing of his illustration. His theme is 
the illness of King Edward VII. interrupting the Coronation 








pageant, and suggesting to the minds of the religious a 
judgment of God; and he asks us to divest our minds of all 
thoughts of the supernatural, and fix our eyes on “the really 
human and certain parts of that great accomplished drama.” 
The King is approaching— 

“the essential moment of his life. Suddenly, an unseen enemy 
attacks him and lays him low. Forthwith, other men run up. 
They are the princes of Science. They do not ask if it be God, 
Destiny, Chance, Justice that comes to obstruct the road of the 
victim whom they raise. Believers or unbelievers in other 
spheres or at other moments, they put no questions to the 
murky cloud. They are here the qualified envoys of the reason of 
our kind, of naked reason, abandoned to itself as it wanders alone 
in a monstrous universe. Delibérately they cast off from it senti- 
ment, imagination, all that does not properly belong to it. They 
use only the purely human, almost animal portion of its flame, as 
though they had the certainty that every being can vanquish a 
force of nature only by the, so to speak, specific force which nature 
has set within him. Thus handled, this flame is perhaps narrow 
and weak, but precise, exclusive, invincible as that of the blow: 
pipe of the enameller or the chemist. It is fed with facts, with 
minute, but sure and innumerable observations. It lights only in- 
significant and successive points in the immense unknown; but it 
does not stray, it goes where it is directed by the keen eye that 
guides it, and the point which it reaches is screened from the 
influence once called supernatural. Humbly it interrupts or 
diverts the order pre-established by nature. Scarce two or three 
years ago it would have been deranged or scattered before the 
same enigma. Its luminous ray had not yet settled with sufficient 
rigidity and obstinacy on that dark point; and we should once 
more have said that Fatality is invincible. But now it [human 
reason embodied in the skilful surgeon] held history and destiny 
in suspense for several weeks and ended by casting them without 
the brass-bound track which they reckoned to follow to the end.” 


Now this is a very remarkable description of a battle between 
the reason and skill and will of man and the blind forces of 
Nature, or “Fatality.” But we fail to see why it should be 
assumed to be a battle between man and God, except in the 
sense in which prayer is a battle, and has so often been 
called a wrestling with God; still less why the victory of the 
surgeons should prove that there is no God. There is 
absolutely no ground for assuming that God is always on the 
side of Nature against reason, nor is there ground for the 
assumption which follows that in that particular battle with 
Nature the prayers and the wishes which went up from a whole 
people played no effectual part. And, indeed, we can imagine 
that some day M. Maeterlinck himself will tell us exactly how 
those prayers—inasmuch as they came out of the subconscious- 
ness of thousands of sympathetic human beings—acted upon 
the subconsciousness of the Royal patient and contributed to 
his recovery. But these little inconsistencies are never absent 
from M. Maeterlinck’s arguments. And they do not much 
matter. For they do not make his manner of putting things 
less striking or suggestive, nor do they interfere with the 
exquisite harmonies of his delightful style. And itis for his 
style and his suggestiveness, not for his conclusions, that 
the wise study his books. 





THE EXPANSION OF THE COMMON LAW.* 


Sir FREDERICK Poutock has done well in editing and publish- 
ing in book form his valuable lectures on the common law de- 
livered “to the Law Schools of several American Universities 
last autumn.” They are prefaced by “the address given at the 
request of the Harvard Law School Association for its Com- 
memoration of 1895,” and followed by an admirable appendix 
on “English Law before the Norman Conquest,” reprinted 
from the Law Quarterly Review, and now available for the 
use of the numerous students who must of necessity, both 
in England and America, possess this book. The work is 
fittingly dedicated to Professor F. W. Maitland, whose pro- 
found research into the origins of English law has rendered 
possible so much of Sir Frederick Pollock’s own work. 

The common law of England is the imperishable fact that 
binds the Mother-country and America together. It repre- 
sents, not less truly than do the common tongue and the 
common literature, that ultimate base, that ultimate com- 
munity of ideas, which unites the two Empires in spite of 
political separation. In fact, as Sir Frederick Pollock points 
out, separation only emphasises the fundamental value of our 
common law. He tells us that— 

* Without this perfect independence of local sovereignty and 
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jurisdiction it would never have been made known how deep and 
firm is the organic unity of our legal institutions and science, 
which the shock of severance and a century of independent judicial 
and legislative activity have left, in all essential features, un- 
touched.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock looks forward to the future of the 
common law as a link between the two peoples. He says :— 

“ We cannot forbear, I think, to look to the future and consider 

what security we have for the maintenance of this vital unity. 
Ten years ago [1885] the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared, in a judgment of admirable clearness and good sense 
which I trust will be followed in England when the occasion comes, 
that in matters of general commercial principle ‘a diversity in 
the law as administered on the two sides of the Atlantic 
is greatly to be deprecated.’ Shall this remain for all time a mere 
deprecation, appealing forcibly, no doubt, to the best sense of our 
highest tribunals, but still subject to human accidents? Is there 
not any way, besides and beyond the discussion of lawyers in books 
and otherwise, of assisting our ultimate authorities to agree ? 
Would not the best and surest way be that in matters of great 
weight, and general importance to the Common Law, they should 
assist one another? Certainly there are difficulties in the way of 
any such process: but is there in truth any insuperable difficulty ? 
The House of Lords, as we know, is entitled to consult the judges 
of. the land, though not bound either to consult them in any 
particular case or, when they are consulted, to decide according 
to their opinion or that of the majority. There is nothing I 
know of in our constitution to prevent the House of Lords, if it 
should think fit, from desiring the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by some indirect process if not directly, and 
as a matter of personal favour, to communicate their collective or 
individual opinions on any question of general law; nor, I should 
apprehend, can there be anything in the constitution of that most 
honourable Court or the office of its judges to prevent them from 
acceding to such a request if it could be done without prejudice 
to their regular duties.” 
As Sir Frederick points out, it could be done with even 
greater ease in the case of the Privy Council, and the help 
could be reciprocated from this side. Such joint cases would 
be very rare, but they would both strengthen the common 
law and the bond of unity. The proposal is, indeed, a fine 
inspiration, which should be carefully weighed by all in 
authority on the two sides of the Atlantic. “There is no 
reason why we should not live in hope of our system of 
judicial law being confirmed and exalted in a judgment-seat 
more than national, in a tribunal more comprehensive, more 
authoritative, and more august than any the world has yet 
known.” That will be “when an indestructible union of 
even wider grasp and higher potency than the federal bond 
of these States has knit our descendants into an invincible 
and indestructible concord.” 

The lectures delivered in America in the autumn of 1903 
are four in number, and deal with the expansion of the 
common law from various historical and philosophical points 
of view. In the first lecture, “The Foundations of Justice,” 
the bases that have at ull times supported the administration 
of the law in England are dealt with, and the continuity of the 
main principles of legal administration from Saxon times to 
the present hour exhibited. Different, indeed, was the Saxon 
Tribunal from ours to-day, but of both we can say: “ Courts 
of Justice are public; they judge between parties, and do not 
undertake an official inquiry, not even in criminal cases or in 
affairs of State; the Court itself is the only authorised inter- 
preter of the law that it administers; and there is no personal 
or official privilege against its jurisdiction.” 

In the second chapter, “The Scales of Justice,” Sir 
Frederick Pollock traces the development of our juridical 
system from the early days when the custom of the realm 
—the common law—gradually displaced local, and often con- 
flicting, customs and jurisdictions from which there was no 
organised appeal to the “higher justice” of the King. The one 
law for the whole realm was not evolved, as it might well 
have been, from the Roman law that was winning the chief 
place in Church and State through Europe. “Daring greatly 
to be insular, we stood aloof from the Pandects and the Lex 
Regia; we made Parliament and the Year Books, and our 
seeming barbarism is justified round the world.” The King’s 
superior jurisdiction gradually became the ordinary jurisdic-. 
tion, and it administered not a special but the ordinary, the 
common, law. The custom of the realm superseded the local 
customs, and the Courts of the King superseded the local 
Courts. By the middle of the thirteenth century the King’s 
Justices were carrying the common law into every quarter of 
the kingdom, as well as permanently administering it at 


Westminster. There still remained in the King a “residuary ! 





jurisdiction” to meet extraordinary cases, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock exhibits in passages of great interest the way in 
which this jurisdiction became, as in the case of the Court 
of Chancery, useful and efficient by the fact of its trans. 
formation into an ordinary jurisdiction, and the way in 
which it failed where, as in the case of the Star Chamber 
the effort was made to maintain it as an extraordinary and. 
so to speak, supra-legal jurisdiction. The King’s power, ef 
fact, must be delegated, must be administered, in a definite 
and certain manner. But the Judges have always been more 
than delegates, for their power cannot flow back to the King. 
He has long since parted with all his jurisdiction, residuary or 
otherwise, so far as the realm of England is concerned; while 
other Constitutional developments have vested in his Govern. 
ment any extraordinary jurisdiction he may possess with 
respect to Britain beyond the Seas. 

The third chapter, “The Sword of Justice,” shows how the 
administration of the criminal law followed in its develop. 
ment the development of the administration of the common 
law :— 

“The capital fact for us is that the machinery of the Kino’s 
Peace, from the Court of King’s Bench to the rustic justice of 
petty sessions, was consolidated, between the twelfth and the six. 
teenth centuries, out of powers in their origin special and extra- 
ordinary ; and that having become ordinary, it was strong enough 
to hold its own against arbitrary additions even when they came 
with no small colour of public utility.” 

The last chapter, “The Law of Reason,” makes good read. 
ing, and is a valuable contribution to a very difficult subject. 
It is curious, as Sir Frederick Pollock says, that no one before 
should have noticed the passage in the sixteenth century 
Doctor and Student where it is stated that to the common 
lawyer Reason represents the set of ideas which were conveyed 
to the canonist by the term “the law of Nature.” It seems 
clear that the ecclesiastics who really founded our common 
law, used in the process the old law of Nature under the 
name, the non-Roman, and therefore unobjectionable, name, 
of the law of Reason. The law of Reason, as is pointed out, 
has played a chief part in the development of the great 
branches of jurisprudence that have attained full, or compara- 
tively full, growth since the Renaissance, branches such as 
equity, the law merchant, international law, public and 
private, and municipal statutory law. The principles so 
developed have in our own day reacted on, and given a 
new capacity for usefulness to, the common law. The law 
of Nature is to-day, as we may believe it was to our 
jurists of the thirteenth century, a living force. It is, 
says Sir Frederick Pollock, “a living embodiment of the 
collective reason of civilised mankind, and as such is adopted 
by the Common Law in substance though not always by 
name.” Sir Frederick Pollock might well have mentioned an 
instance in which the common law has throughout our 
history clung close to the law of reasonableness, The 
common law has always insisted on Free-trade. It is too 
long a story to enter into here, but it is a fact which may well 
be kept in mind that the common law has always been the law 
of liberty as well with respect to the trading of Englishmer 
as with respect to their persons or their property. 





SCOTTISH REMINISCENCES.* 
But one fault can be found with this most interesting volume 
of impressions and anecdotes : there is in it too little of the 
author and of his special work in life, and perhaps a trifle too 
much of the familiar anecdotal side of Scotland. Born in 
1835, the sometime Director-General of the Geological Survey 
has not yet reached his threescore and ten. But he has since his 
twentieth year been connected with the Survey, and of course 
he is quite entitled to say of Scotland :—* One who for sixty 
years has mingled with all classes of its inhabitants; who has 
watched the decay and disappearance of old and the uprise of 
new usages; who has ever been on the outlook for illustrations 
of native humour, and who has been in the habit all along of 
frequently recounting his experiences to his friends, may 
perhaps be forgiven if he ventures to put forth some record of 
what he has seen and heard as a slight contribution to the 
history of social changes.” But somehow as one reads these 
four hundred pages he feels that he would rather have 





* Scottish Reminiscences. By Sir Archibald Geikie, Glasgow: James 
MacLehose and Sons, [6s.] 
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He ee 
missed a few of the undoubtedly “good stories” if he could 
have obtained from so competent a pen an account of the pro- 

as of Scotland, not only in the science in which Sir Archibald 
jgan expert, but in kindred branches of knowledge. Still more 
desirable would it have been to have had from the pen of so 
yery close and humorous an observer as Sir Archibald proves 
himself to be careful pen-and-ink sketches of the more notable 
of his Scotch contemporaries—the Blackies, the Macnees, 
and the Russels—whom he came across, and whose per- 
sonalities are now becoming shadowy. But, to tell the truth, 
when Sir Archibald attempts general characterisation he is 
apt to be commonplace rather than original. Take, for 
example, this representation of the nouveaux riches now to 
pe found in Scotland, the present-day equivalents of nabobs 
of the type of Peregrine Touchwood :— 

«The new lairds include many excellent and cultivated men 
well worthy to take their place among the older families. Their 
command of wealth enables them to improve their estates and to 
peautify their houses in a way which was impossible for the 
impoverished owners whom they have replaced; their taste has 
created centres of art and culture, and their public spirit and 
philanthropy are to be seen in the churches, schools, and village 
yeading-rooms which they have erected, and in the good roads 
which they have made where none existed before. On the other 
hand, among their number are some of whom the less said the 
better, and who make their way chiefly in those circles wherein 
‘a man of wealth is dubbed a man of worth.’ ” 


This is no doubt perfectly true, but it is not very original. 


But if Sir Archibald Geikie’s reminiscences be taken 
on the personal side, they will be found very readable, and 
sociologically valuable; indeed, it may safely be said that 
nothing quite so good of the kind has appeared since 
Dean Ramsay’s thesaurus of anecdote took, uot Scotland 
merely, but Great Britain by storm. For one thing, 
this volume certainly does indicate with perfect clearness 
the change for the better that has taken place so far at 
least as travelling facilities are concerned. Sir Archibald, as 
has been said, is not yet seventy, but he can recall the time 
when steamboats were not in general use upon the Scottish 
lakes. He visited the Trossachs in 1843, when he was but 
eight years of age, and then he was rowed the whole length of 
Loch Katrine by four Highlanders who sang Gaelic songs, 
keeping time with their oars. He remembers the first rail- 
ways in Scotland, which justified the remark of the emigrant 
from the North-East of Scotland who, arriving at Glasgow, 
said: “I’m sailin’ for China this week, but I’m thinkin’ I’m 
by the warst o’ the journey noo.” Some of the alterations 
which have been introduced in Sir Archibald’s day are not 
quite so commenduble as those in the modes of locomotion :— 

“Not only have the old words and phrases disappeared, but 
there has arisen an affectation of what is supposed to be English 
pronunciation which is sometimes irresistibly ludicrous. The 
broad open vowels, the rolling r’s and the strongly aspirated 
gutturals, so characteristic of the old tongue, are softened down 
to a milk-and-water lingo which is only a vulgarized and debased 
English. There was unconscious satire in the answer given by a 
housemaid to her mistress, who was puzzled to conjecture how 
far the girl could be intelligible in London whence she had 
returned to Scotland. ‘ You speak such broad Scots, Kate, that I 
wonder how they could understand you in London.’ ‘O but, 
mam, I aye spek English there.’ ‘Did you? And how did you 
manage that?’ ‘O mam, there’s naethin’ easier. Ye maun spit 
oot a’ the r’s and gie the words a bit chow in the middle.” 

The former Director-General of the Geological Survey has 
a good deal to tell of the reception given to the members of 
the staff when they were wandering over the country engaged 
in their work, which was but in its infancy when he wasa 
young man :— 

“One member of the staff who had taken up his quarters in a 
coast town in Fife was watched by the police on suspicion of 
having been concerned in a recent burglary. Another was stalked 
as a suspect who had been setting fire to farm buildings. A third 
was watched hammering by himself in the bed of a stream near 
Girvan, and, as he gave vent to some strong expression when the 
obstinate boulder refused to part with a splinter, the onlooker on 
the other side of an adjoining hedge fled to the village and re- 
ported that this strange man who had come among them was 
stark mad, and should not be left to go about by himself... ... 
He finds himself set’ down now for a postman, now for a doctor, 
for a farmer, a cattle dealer, a travelling showman, a poacher, an 
itinerant lecturer, a gauger, a clergyman, a play actor, and often 
as a generally suspicious character.” 

As was perhaps to be expected, some of the best of the stories 
which Sir Archibald Geikie gives—and a good number of 
which have done duty in various ways and quarters before 
appearing in his pages—deal with Highland ignorance, 





ministers, and ministers’ men. The following, illustrating 
the first, seems to us to be fresh :— 


“The first visit to Glasgow is a memorable event in the lives of 

those West Highlanders who have never seen more people to- 
gether than at a fair or a sacrament, or more houses than make 
one of their little clachans. Donald’s astonishment at the 
crowded streets, the interminable array of high houses, and the 
bustle and swirl of city life has been chronicled in many ludicrous 
anecdotes. One of these may be quoted as illustrative of one 
aspect of commercial dealing. Many years ago a newly arrived 
Highlander was being shown the sights of Glasgow by a fellow- 
countryman who had now got used to them. As they crossed a 
street they saw in the distance a dense crowd of people, and the 
newcomer asked what it meant. He was told that there was a 
man being hanged. He then enquired what they were hanging 
him for, and he was told it was for sheep-stealing. He looked 
aghast at this news, and at last exclaimed: ‘Ochan, Ochan; 
hanging a man for stealing sheeps! Could he no’ ha bocht them 
and no peyed for them ?’” 
The fact that at a certain period in Highland history sheep- 
stealing was no more regarded as a crime than in some 
quarters of England poaching is so regarded now gives this 
story a greater appearance at least of reality than can be 
claimed for most anecdotes of the same kind. The following 
suggests an inventive mind, but it is also good in its way :— 

“In a country parish in the West of Scotland the minister’s 
man was a noted pessimist, whose only consolation to his friends 
in any calamity consisted in the remark, ‘It micht hae been 
waur. One morning he was met by the minister, who told him 
he had had such a terrible dream that he had not yet been able 
to shake off the effects of it. ‘I dreamt I was in hell, and experi- 
enced the torments of the lost. I never suffered such agony in 
my life, and even now I shudder when I think of it.’ The beadle’s 
usual consolatory remark came out: ‘It micht hae been waur.’ 
‘O, John, John, I tell you it was the greatest mental distress I 
ever suffered in my life. How could it have been worse?’ ‘It 
micht hae been true,’ was the reply.” 

The following, on the other hand, bears on its face the grim 
reality of truth :— 

“Dr. Sloan, of Ayr, about forty years ago told me that a friend 
of his had gone not long before to see the parish minister of 
Craigie near Kilmarnock, and finding him for the moment 
engaged, had turned into the churchyard, where he sauntered 
past the sexton, who was at work digging a grave. As the 
clergyman was detained some time, the visitor walked to and fro 
along the path, and at length noticed that the sexton’s eyes 
were pretty constantly fixed upon him...... At. length he 
stopped and, addressing the grave-digger, asked, ‘ What the deil 
are ye staring at me for? Ye needna tak’ the measure o’ me, if 
that’s what you're ettlin’ at, for we bury at Riccarton.’” 

An almost perfect example also of that bald realism which, 
in Charles Lamb’s belief, marred, if it did not quite destroy, 
the Scotch sense of humour—although, in effect at least, it is 
a species of humour in itself—is this :— 

“A country doctor who was attending a laird had instructed 
the butler of the house in the art of taking and recording his 
master’s temperature with a thermometer. On repairing to the 
house one morning he was met by the butler, to whom he said; 
‘Well, John, I hope the laird’s temperature is not any higher 
to-day.’ The man looked puzzled for a moment, and then replied: 
‘ Weel, I was just wonderin’ that mysel’. Ye see, he died at twal 
o’clock.” 

Sir Archibald Geikie’s volume will not, of course, compare 
with such works as those of the late Mr. Robert Chambers, 
or of Mr. Henry Grey Grahum, as contributions to the 
social life of Scotland. But he has a great deal to say that is 
both interesting and fresh upon such subjects as topography, 
superstition, and relics of old religions, which, intermingled 
as they are with more purely amusing matter, will be found 
of importance enough to be of value to the historian of the 
future. 





NOVELS. 


PERRONELLE.* 
THE success which has attended Miss Hawtrey’s experiment 
throws an interesting light on the composition of historical 
romances. The scene is laid in Paris in the year 1400, but we 
are very little troubled with the chronicles of cloak and 
sword, drum and trumpet, political intrigues, or international 
complications. With these high matters Miss Hawtrey 1s only 
indirectly concerned. Her aim is rather to tell a simple story 
of love and expiation, relying for the setting on her spirited 
presentation of the domestic life of the Parisian bourgeoisie at 
the opening of the fifteenth century. Intending readers may 
therefore be relieved to hear that there are no evidenges of 





* Perronelle. By Valentine Hawtrey. London: John Lane, [€s.J 
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deep archaeological study in Miss Hawtrey’s pages; no 
attempt by the patient accumulation of circumstantial details 
to reconstruct the environment of her dramatis personae. It 
is true that she devotes a good deal of space to details of 
costume, viands, interiors, household arrangements, and street 
scenes; but in the main she relies far more on dialogue than 
description, on sympathy than research. In a word, her equip- 
ment for the task in hand, as revealed in these pages, is of the 
slightest; the seamy side of mediaeval life—its coarseness, 
brutality, and recklessness—is only incidentally hinted at or 
lightly touched upon. Yet in spite of these limitations, perhaps 
toa certain extent in consequence of them, the result is a 
singularly engaging romance. The picture may be idealised, 
but its outlines are clear and its colours vivid. Miss Hawtrey 
has unquestionably the gift, often denied to writers of greater 
ability, of making every touch tell, of faithfully conveying 
her intentions to the reader. It is said of the works of certain 
composers that they sound exactly as they were meant to in 
the mind of the creator, and, mutatis mutandis, we should be 
inclined to apply this saying to Perronelle. The sincerity 
and the certainty with which the author has set down her 
conception lends it a charm which renders the discussion of 
its historical fidelity entirely otiose. It is enough that the 


story is told with grace and animation, and that while some 
of the incidents—notably the long disappearance of the 
heroine—are difficult to reconcile with the canons of proba- 
bility, the principal characters are eminently human. 


Plunging at once into her story without any preliminaries, 
Miss Hawtrey introduces us to most of her characters at the 
wedding-feast of her heroine. Perronelle is the only daughter 
of a poor widow, given in marriage to a sour-visaged, middle- 
aged merchant on whom she had never set eyes till they met 
at the church-door. Maitre Gilles is in love with his cbild- 
wife, but thinking to compel submission, he only rouses in- 
vincible antipathy. He asserts his authority, but fails to break 
her spirit, and when he is summoned by business to the 
country, leaves Perronelle in a mood of reckless rebellion, 
prepared to run any risk if only she can gratify her resent- 
ment. The occasion soon arises at the Fair of Lendit, where 
she falls a victim to the flattering tongue of a Royal gallant, 
and, deserted on the day of her betrayal, awakes to the con- 
sciousness of her guilt, but refuses to pay the penance 
enjoined at the confessional by the stern priest Pére Simon. 
Knowing full well that her husband will show her no mercy, 
she flies from home, takes refuge with a poor family in the 
lowest quarters of the city, enters the service of a tavern- 
keeper, and after years of drudgery emerges, on the death 
of her child, to fulfil the penance ordained by the priest. 


Though the march of events inevitably lends a somewhat 
sombre complexion to the later chapters of the story, Miss 
Hawtrey does not allow the shadows to prevail entirely, and 
the progress of the beggar-student, Jacques Morel, a genuinely 
diverting figure, constrained by force of circumstances to 
follow the path of industry and decorum, furnishes a welcome 
measure of humorous relief right on to the close. The 
group of matrons, young and old, censorious and indulgent, 
who are associated with Perronelle in the early stages of her 
married life, are each invested with a clearly defined indi- 
viduality, and the dialogue throughout is fresh and uncon- 
ventional. We have only to add that we have seldom read a 
novel in which the hand of the proof-reader was more con- 
spicuous by its absence. If the story reaches a second 
edition, as it deserves to, it is to be hoped that at least the 
more glaring of the misprints and misspellings which dis- 
figure its pages may be corrected. So charming a story 
deserves to be presented in a less slipshod guise. 





Joshua Newings; or, The Love Bacillus. By G. F. Bradby. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Bradby has written a most 
amusing farce, which we can cordially recommend for holiday 
reading. It has the true quality of farce in that, while all the 
characters are irresponsible, there is a consistent logic in their 
absurdity. Joshua Newings,a middle-aged bachelor who loves 
his ease, is attracted by an Irish widow at a German spa, and 
flees to avoid matrimony, which he feels will curtail his bachelor 
comfort. To him, hidden in London, there arrives a German 
cousin, who has discovered the bacillus of love, and Joshua sub- 
mits to inoculation to cure his wandering sentiment. But he 
takes the disease in a violent form, and gives his friends, the 





narrator and a certain retired Admiral, an appalling time while 
the malady lasts. We will not reveal Mr. Bradby’s ingeni 
plot; suffice it to say that in the end Joshua is captured by the 
widow, and his unfortunate medical attendant, who has been 
inoculated by mistake, is cast in damages for breach of Promise, 
The story goes from start to finish with the swing of genuine 
comedy, and, granted the groundwork of farce, the sequence of 
events is natural and convincing. Admiral Ross, in particular is 
a character whom we are glad to have met; and we shall be 
delighted, if the author permits us, to renew our acquaintance in 
some future volume. 


Mr. Montgomerie: Fool. By Garrett Mill. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—This is the tale of a man who makes a slip in his 
youth and is cast off by his kinsfolk. His cousin, a prosperous 
business man, refuses to restore to him his mother’s portrait, and 
the ne’er-do-weel departs in the orthodox manner vowing revenge, 
In the orthodox manner he returns, a millionaire by one of those 
happy accidents of fiction, and under an assumed name sets him. 
self to compass the ruin of his cousin. In the intervals of his 
revenge he devotes himself to good work, such as building a great 
cathedral in the slums, and when at last the time for vengeance 
is ripe, he holds his hand for the sake of the good work he had 
inaugurated. The story closes with his marriage to a fellow. 
philanthropist and his departure forthe Antipodes. The plot is thin 
and hackneyed, the characters for the most part scarcely realised, 
and the treatment is melodramatic; but the account of middle. 
class life and ambitions in a Scottish industrial city, which we 
take to be Glasgow, is clever and convincing. On the whole, 
however, the book is inferior to other stories we have read by the 
same author. It is hard to believe in the theatrical qualities of 
Mr. Montgomerie. 


The Byways of Braithe. By Frances Powell. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—While many of the books which come before 
us are so distinctively American that they could not possibly 
have been written in any other country in the world, the 
reader has constantly to remind himself that the scene of 
The Byways of Braithe lies across the Atlantic. As Braithe 
House is supposed to be the exact copy of a family house in 
England, prophecies, secret passages, ghosts, and all, it is not 
surprising that a truly British flavour of “old manor-house” 
should hang about the story. The Braithes of Braithe seem to 
have been such extremely unpleasant people that it was a 
thousand pities they were allowed to transport their wickedness 
to another continent. The record of the last heiress of the name, 
however, makes rather entertaining reading of the “Christmas- 
story ” type. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


LAND AND SEA PIECES. 

Land and Sea Pieces: Poems. By Arthur E. J. Legge. (John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—There are two poets at work within the 
boards of Mr. Legge’s slim volume. One is a minor bard, witha 
gift of dainty versification on the lighter incidents of social life, 
—a bard not without humour, and with much skill in rhymes and 
the easier rhythms. The other is a serious poet in embryo, who 
spoils the light verse by introducing graver thoughts, and now 
and then essays an ambitious theme in the grand manner. The 
combination jars a little, though it is clearly realised by the 
author, and is, indeed, part of his aim. The best light verse 
should go trippingly to a finish, like Praed’s or Calverley’s. If 
you try to paint a tragic picture on a fan, there is a risk of 
spoiling the fan without attaining a masterpiece. But the 
attempt is always interesting, and in one at least of Mr. Legge’s 
lighter poems is quite successful. “La jeune fille” has a back- 
ground of gravity, but it is no more than a background, and the 
dainty verse has the true comedy air. “Olivia’s Garden” is less 
successful, for a playhouse scene is an insufficient peg on which 
to hang one of the cruel ironies of life. The unreality of the 
prologue makes the poignancy of the close unreal and theatrical. 
On the other hand, in “Michel Angelo” Mr. Legge comes very 
near a remarkable success. It is vers de société, and the phil- 
osophy also is modish ; the sudden revolt against a shallow life in 
the presence of genius is conceived and executed in the spirit of 
the life which prompts it. Of the more ambitious poems, we 
prefer the historical portraits. Mr. Legge has a true sense of the 
romance of history, and has drawn fine pictures of the last tragic 
voyage of Ralegh, and of the common soul of Cleopatra stirred 
against itself by the strange magnetism of Caesar :— 


** Watch him there, 
Clinging to some of the dandy’s air, 
With his elderly neatness, careful drape 
Of robe, trim sandals, lean spare shape, 
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—— 
Thin locks over baldness laid, grave style 
Of courtly bearing, and crinkled smile,— 
But ah! with the brow of a lord of men, 
Throat of a monarch, firm lips that pen 
Kingly command in their close-shut breath, 
And eyes that are looking through life and death.” 


Tle has a real sense of style, and at times strong imaginative 
power, though the light versifier enters occasionally to weaken 
: the effect with a jingling rhythm, some triviality of diction, or 
an inapposite image. But, taken as a whole, Mr. Legge has the 
making of a considerable poet, and we are bound to feel kindly 
towardsany one who shows himself so sincere and conscientious a 


craftsman. 








A POLITICAL DIARIST. 
A Modern Journal: being the Diary of Greville Minor for the 
Year of Agitation 1903-1904. Edited by J. A. Spender. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Spender’s admirable wit and acute sense 
of every phase of political feeling have enabled him to attain 
success in a very difficult literary form. The serious diarist is 
valued because of the copiousness of his facts and the volume 
of his gossip. To reproduce these merits in miniature, and in 
a few chapters to give the impression of well-informed obser- 
vation behind the scenes, requires an exceptional literary 
versatility. Mr. Spender has given us on the whole a faithful 
narrative of the past year, with its shifting political currents, 
and in his pages the paradox of the whole situation appears in 
all its absurdity. His comments are never bitter or unfair, and 
the tolerant irony of the style is the tone best fitted to do justice 
to the subject. Specially good are the thumb-nail sketches of 
the different types of politicians,—Burndale, the ordinary 
Liberal; Carnforth, the Free-fooder; Ainslie, the Tariff Re- 
former; and Lord C., who provides a Greek Chorus of general 
gossip. Many of the forecasts have been falsified, as was 
intended; but throughout the book there runs a strain of shrewd 
foresight which recent events have substantially justified. 
Quotation can give but a poor idea of the cleverness of the 
work; but we recommend all who desire to have their memories 
refreshed as to the events of the past year, and to obtain some 
insight into the kaleidoscope of parties and policies, to have 
recourse to Mr. Spender’s ingenious pages. 








A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART. 

A History of Theatrical Art. By Karl Mantzius. Authorised 
Translation by Louise von Cossel. Vol. III., “The Shake- 
spearean Period in England.” (Duckworth and Co. 10s. net.)— 
This clear and accurate account of the Elizabethan stage will 
prove of great value to all students of English drama, The 
author has based his researches upon a wide acquaintance with 
the literature of the period, and he has succeeded in throwing 
great light upon many points of interest and importance con- 
nected both with the theatres and the actors of the Shakespearian 
age. The intricate question of the rise of the London play- 
houses has been ably dealt with, the neglected distinction between 
the “ public” and the “private” theatres has been well brought 
out, and the subject of the actors’ fees and salaries has been 
treated with admirable precision. In the descriptive and appre- 
ciative parts of the volume the author has not been equally 
successful, though his apparent lack of delicacy may perhaps 
be partly put down to the baldness of the translation. We 
cannot help feeling, however, that the omission of a large number 
of passages of not very luminous criticism would have greatly 
improved an instructive and excellent book. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 








National Strategy. By Viscount Esher, K.C.B. (Arthur L. 
Humphreys. 6d.)—Lord Esher printed this pamphlet ‘for 
private circulation among those interested .in the formation of 
a Secretariat to the Defence Committee.” He has now consented 
to publish it, and has laid the country under no small obligation 
by so doing. He reviews as lucidly and tersely as possible the 
military history of Europe since the war of 1870, describes the 
present situation, and states the problem which an English states- 
man hastosolve. Thereisa Defence Committee (evolved out of a 
rudimentary body which owed its origin to Lord Salisbury). It 
is necessary that the proceedings of this body should be continu- 
ously recorded, thus keeping up an art, so to speak, of national 
strategy, this art being neither purely military nor purely naval, 


hitherto existed being distinctly casual. Lord Esher takes a 
concrete instance,—the Boer War. Had.-there been sucha Defence 
Committee, with its proper organisation, could the country have 
been left as it was, without knowledge of what the Boer Republics 
were doing, without any plans for supply and transport, without 
maps of the country? Above all, would Delagoa Bay have been 
neglected? Is it possible to reckon the millions that would have 
been saved if we had bought Delagoa Bay before hostilities 
broke out ? 


The Web of Indian Life. By the Sister Nivedita (Margaret 
Noble). (W. Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—The writer of this volume 
keeps herself, for the most part, out of the range of the ordinary 
understanding. When she cries, for instance, “Oh, for a know- 
ledge undimensioned, untimed, effect of no cause, cause of no 
effect!” we have nothing to say. But when she descends into 
the sphere of common things, we are able to apply the usual tests 
to her utterances. “The passionless desire of Pheidias that 
wrought Olympian Zeus.” We do not know much about Pheidias, 
but we are pretty sure that he had the usual artistic tempera- 
ment, to which this particular epithet is scarcely appropriate. 
Then we read that “Leo X. of the Papacy, Charles V. of the 
Empire, Henry IV. of France, and Elizabeth of England are 
among the strongest personalities to whom thrones were ever 
given,”—this is to prove that the sixteenth century was “an era 
of great Kings.” “Since God has given us the Papacy, let us 
enjoy it,’ was Leo’s characteristic utterance. As for Henry IV., 
he was certainly a great soldier and proficient in statecraft, 
but always liable to ruin his best-laid schemes by one fatal 
weakness. He was, as Aristotle would say, jjrrwy yuvalkwy. It 
is borne in upon us that “Sister Nivedita” has but a slight 
acquaintance with many of the things about which she writes. 
Not unfrequently, too, her pen seems to run away with her. As 
for her proper subject, the life of woman in India, we can only say 
that she looks at it from a point of view very different from that 
commonly taken. Are the best Hindoos satisfied with the status 
of woman? Is her education what they would like to see? Is 
her life as free and as well endowed with opportunities of good as 
they could wish? 


The Recent Development of Physical Science. By W. C. D. 
Whetham. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) —‘ In the following pzges,” 
says Mr. Whetham in his introductory chapter, “an attempt will 
be made first to consider the philosophic foundations of physics, 
and then to trace some of the more important developments of 
the experimental investigations for which the last few years have 
been remarkable.” And he writes a little further on that 
“physics is already annexing the domain of astronomy, and ‘it 
has already invaded the realms of chemistry and biology.” And 
yet not many years ago it was objected to an eminent chemist 
that he gave himself too much to the physical side of his science. 
The special bearing of physics on astronomy is exemplified in 
what is, perhaps, at least to the average reader, the most interest- 
ing chapter in the book,—“ Astro-Physics.” From physics we 
learn, among other things, to measure the heat of the sun. This 
is put at 6,000 C., a figure that bafiles the imagination. We 
reach, however, the region of the imaginable when we come to the 
temperatures of the planets. To take our nearest neighbours 
only, translating the C. into the more familiar Fahrenheit, 
we have Venus with a temperature of 124deg. and Mars with 
16 deg. below zero, Here, again, is an interesting speculation 
which takes us to a remoter region. “In their youth, suns seem 
to be surrounded with atmospheres principally consisting of 
helium and hydrogen. In their magnificent and turbulent prime, 
they are swathed in glowing robes of metallic vapour, still 
covered with the gauzy veil of helium and hydrogen. As they 
decline in vigour their light grows redder, like that of a cooling 
iron bar, Of their ultimate condition, the same analogy, and the 
inferred existence of dark companions, give us some suggestion. 
Evidence, too, indicating the occasional possibility of a stellar 
resurrection is not withheld from us.” The other chapters will be 
found not less instructive. 


The Natural History of Cambridgeshire. Edited by J. E. Marr, 
F.R.S., and A. E. Shipley, F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press. 
4s, net.)—This volume is published contemporaneously with the 
Cambridge meeting of the British Association. The Physi- 
ography, Geology, Palaeontology (of Vertebrates), Zoology (it is 
noticeable that the “Insects” are treated by no less than siz 
experts), Flora, and Prehistoric Archaeology are the subjects of 
successive chapters. It is difficult to make a choice among the 
many interesting topics which these divisions suggest. The 
Palaeontology is specially important. Cambridgeshire is highly 
favoured in this direction. One practical form by which some 





but a scientific combination of the two, such combination as has 
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people were much enriched a generation ago was the coprolite 
deposit. Besides this, many remains of early animals have 
been discovered. In vestiges of prehistoric man the county does 
not particularly abound, though its neighbour, Suffolk, contains 
Brandon, where flints. were till recently manufactured for guns, 
as they were once manufactured for arrows, an almost unique 
instance of succession. Of birds, whether inhabitants, or visitors, 
frequent, occasional, or rare, there are some two hundred and 
forty species, about two-thirds of the total with which the whole 
island is credited. Of mammals, there are bats, shrew-mice, pole- 
cats, foxes, otters, stoats, and weasels ; but the county is not suited 
as a home for the larger sorts. There is a long list of fishes; but 
the salmon is wanting, and the salmon trout has not been seen for 
more than half-a-century. Trout are “plentiful in the south of 
the county.” Of “coarse fish” there is a great abundance. The 
flora shows an interestingly large proportion of Germanic plants. 


Birds in their Seasons. By J. A. Owen. (Routledge and Sons. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This is a book full of interesting matter. The total 
number of “ British” birds is, we are told in the preface, three 
hundred and sixty-seven. But about a third of these are “more 
or less infrequent wanderers.” Two hundred regularly breed 
here; thirty-eight come annually, but do not breed. It is with 
these two classes that our author is occupied. They are divided 
into four classes by the various seasons, The division is hardly 
exact. The nightingale, for instance, heads the list of “ Birds in 
Summer”; as a matter of fact he is in evidence in what the 
almanacs describe as spring. When the summer quarter comes in 
he is heard no more; Mr. Owen knows this of course, and, indeed, 
expressly states it. But practically the nightingale, though he 
lingers here till September, is a bird of spring. Another of the 
“spring birds” is the woodcock. Might he not be assigned to 
autumn, for it is then that he makes himself known? Anyhow, 


there seems a certain inconsistency in classing together two birds, | 


one of whom comes to us in April, and the other in October. But 
this criticism, whether just or not, does not touch the interest and 
value of the book. It is the work of one who knows and loves 
the subject written about. A curious story is told of a sparrow- 
hawk that left the impress of its body on a window in a City 
rectory. Probably many birds visit London which the ordinary 
Londoner never sees or thinks of. The writer of this notice has 
seen hawks, owls, greenfinches, and other country dwellers in the 


very heart of London, near, it is true, to a large garden (Gray’s | 


Inn), and more than half-a-century ago. 


The A.B.C. of Golf. By A. J. Robertson. (Henry J. Drane. 
1s.)—This seems, as far as we are able to judge, a serviceable | 
little book, full of practical wisdom, if readers are only able to 


apply it. One suggestion they can easily follow. Begin with 
stiff clubs, and, when you have learnt to drive and play straight, 
go on to the more flexible. Of instructions for playing strokes, 
we may mention those on pp. 46-47, where the situation is that 
the player is some distance (thirty to one hundred yards) from 
the hole with a bunker between, and wishes to land the ball 
within a reasonably easy putt. If one could make sure of doing 
that how the happiness of life would be increased! 


The Buchanite Delusion, 1783-1846. By John Cameron. (R. G. 
Mann, Dumfries. 5s.)—Elspeth Simpson or Buchan was an ill- 
educated woman of dubious character; Hugh White was a 
minister of the Relief Church in Scotland, who was expelled for 
theological errors. The two between them contrived a very 
curious religious movement. It had something of the Joanna 
Southcote character about it. But Elspeth Buchan’s claim to be 
the Woman of the Apocalypse was not an affair of the future. 
The “man-child” was actually in existence, being no other than 
Hugh White. Some scores of people were led away by this 
delusion, one of the most transparent kind, one would think. 
But then there is nothing which will not find ready dupes. The 
Buchanite sect professed “Shaker” principles; how far it was 
consistent it is difficult to say, nor is it worth while to inquire. 
All these things have a certain interest, but the details are 
squalid and repulsive. The only pathetic figure is Andrew 
Innes—and he was not a blameless person—who waited till the 
end of the fifty years when Elspeth Buchan had positively pro- 
mised to return. He kept the body in readiness for her to 
resume it, and spent the critical time in prayers and tears. The 
failure of his hopes did not disturb his faith. He thought that 
if he had been more worthy it would have happened. He lived 
four years longer, the solitary adherent of the “ Buchanite 
Delusion.” Not the least curious part of the story is the ferocity 
with which these deluded creatures were persecuted by their 


neighbours. 


SC aia, 
In the very useful series of “The Homeland Handbooks” we 
have The Chalfont Country, by S. Graveson, with Introduction 
the Rev. W. H. Summers (Homeland Association, 1s, net), - 
the “Chalfont Country” is meant a region of Buckinghamshire 
with a small portion of Berkshire inthe south-east corner, divided 
from it by the Thames. Chenies (north), Burnham (south), Rick. 
mansworth (east), and High Wycombe and Hughenden (west) are 
principal spots. The two Chalfonts (St. Peter and St. Giles) are 
central, inclining to the north-west. The literary associations 
are indicated by the sub-title, “The Land of Milton, Gray, Burke 
Beaconsfield, Hampden, and Penn.”——Minehead, Porlock, and 
Dunster, by C. E. Larter and others, in the same series (1s. 6d.), 
has reached a second edition. 


To the number of instructive books on gardening lately published 
must be added Bulb Culture, by D. Grant McIver (Dawbarn and 
Ward, 6d. net). 


The second volume in the series of “King’s Classics” 
(Alexander Moring) is Royal Letters, Edited by Robert Steele 
(2s. 6d. net). The volume contains thirty-two letters written by 
Henry VII., or addressed to him, or immediately referring to 
him, and twenty-one written by Henry VIII. The first of 
Henry VII. is addressed “to his friends in England”; the second 
was written after Bosworth Field. As a rule the letters arg 
formal, some of them being legal documents, and hardly in their 
proper place (as the petition of the widow Amy Thornton to the 
Lord Chancellor complaining that she had been constrained by 
force to sign certain documents alienating property). Henry VIII.’s 
letters are far more interesting. They are arranged in chrono. 
logical order, and end with a brief epistle to Katharine Parr, 
| The “love letters” to Anne Boleyn come after. 





Occasional Papers (3 Lansdowne Crescent, Bournemouth, 64d, 
net) is a new monthly, of which two issues (July and August) 
are now before us. They contain some good work. We may 
mention Miss 8. Gertrude Ford’s “Art of William Watson,” and 
Mr. D. Davasse’s paper on “The Life and Work of the late Sir 
Edwin Arnold.” We wish it well, and so counsel the editor to be 
| as despotic as he can. 


New Epirions anp Reprints.—Of Messrs. J. M. Dent and Cos 
| Temple Dramatists” we have to mention two volumes,—Old 
Fortunatus, by Thomas Dekker, Edited, with Preface, Notes, and 
Glossary, by Oliphant Smeaton (1s. net); and A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, by Philip Massinger, Edited by George Stronach, M.A, 
—In the “York Library” (G. Bell and Sons) Cecilia; or, 
Memoirs of an Heiress, by Fanny Burney, with Notes by Annie 
Raine Ellis, a reprint of the edition in “Bohn’s Novelist’s 
Library.”——-Another publication in the same library is The 
Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 4 vols., of which Vol. II. contains 
“English Traits” (recording Emerson’s visits in 1833 and 1847), 
“The Conduct of Life,” and “ Nature” (the price is 2s. and 3s, 
net per vol.)——In“ John Long’s Library of Modern Classics” 
Westward Ho! by Charles Kingsley (2s. and 3s.) 








(For Publications of the Week see page 298.) 








THE HOLIDAYS. 

Readers of the Spectator who wish to have the paper sent to them by post 
during their Holidays should forward Postal Order or Cheque at the rate of 
63d. per copy (Inland) and 73d. (Abroad) to the ManaGer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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FOR DRESSES & FURNISHING 


LIBERTY & CO. 
Regent St., London 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 


EsTapiisHEp 1824, 





Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Savendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thoraas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, sq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Fsaq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 
C.S. 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Cupitul Kedemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, Special Policies to cover Death 


Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
spplication to ROBERT LEWIS, Genera! Manager. 


£36 7s. 6d. per annum 
will, at Age 35, purchase a 
5 per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Pian, for £1,000. 
Upon which Tue Mutvat Lire guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 


5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 2 YEARS, 


or £50 per annum ; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 
or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 


Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years. 











For Particulars apply to— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, R. A. McCURDY, President, 
Ilead Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVEs, 
HutTcHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | xuw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CoO., Lid., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


BROWNING’S 
“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 
Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S, 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppRESs—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 
“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Grifiths, ’h.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. ‘Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because it is CHEAP. ‘A better wine at the price I have never tasted.” —P, S, 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will JMPROVE by keeping. ‘About ten years ago I bought a few 
ks of Monte Fiano. It is now excelleut.”—E, N. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles, 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s, 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 











TRADE-MALE. 








In their Galleries for Antiques 
HAMPTONS 
are now exhibiting some genuine 


Old Grandfather Clocks 


that, alike for their inherent 
merits and their antiquarian 
interest, are specially worthy of 
a visit of inspection. 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
ACCIDENTS 
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RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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A. VIAN, Secretary. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








GENERAL —- & SICKNESS. 
IRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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INSURANCE, 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 


FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
ee es ee 
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DEBENHAM axp FREEBODY, WiaMmoreE STREET, W. 
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General Manager—F. Norre-MIt_er, J.P. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 




















Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d, (Sample pair, 
3s. 11d., post-free. 








\ JANTED by young English GENTLEWOMAN, a 

POST as COMPANION to Young Girl or Married Lady, in England 
or Abroad. Speaks French fluently; is Musical (Associate Royal Academy of 
Music), cheerful, and capable. Would travel. Good references given and 
required.—GORDON, Fairview House, Dartmouth. 


YO LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and_comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


OR HEALTH and HOLIDAY in the NORTH 
RIDING.—Large, comfortable HOUSE, in high, open position, over- 
looking the Vale of Pickering, near Lastingham Moors. Garden, tennis, 














croquet. Beautiful scenery.—For terms, apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, 
Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, B.S.0., Yorks, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Lbaslalintonioes 
Bate (J. P.), Notes on the Doctrine of Renvoi in Private International 
Law, roy 8vo ..(Stevens & Sons) net 
Bayliss (H.), A Woman at Bay: a Novel, cr 8V0.........-.ssese+seeeee eee ee (LONG) 
C28 (B.), The Extraordinary Confessions of Diana Please: a Novel, 
cr 8vo 
Carrel (F.), Marcus and Faustina: a Novel, cr 8vo 
Chamberlin (W. J.), Ordered to China: Letters, cr 8vo . 
Crosland (T. W. H.), The Lord of Creation, cr 8vo 
Ellesmere (Earl of), Mrs. Peter Liston: a Novel, er 8vo 
Evans (C.), Notes on the Psalter, cr 8vo 
Farrow (G. E.), The Wallypug in Fog-Land, cr 8vo .. 
Fenn Ag M.), Marcus the Young Centurion, cr 8vo .. 
Gellatly (J.), The Ordeal of Oscar Manning, cr 8vo 
Gordon (W. E.), The Cabinet and War, cr 8vo ...... .(Constable) net 
Hein (G.), Commercial German, Part II., cr 8v0................0+(3. Murray) 
Higgins (A. P.), The Hague Conference, and other International Con- 
FOLENS, BVO .......sserscesergersessescrsecsesessssereesereseeeeeee (Stevens & Sons) net 
Hocking (S. K.), Meadowsweet and Rue: a Novel, cr 8vo (Unwin) 
Hope (A.), Double Harness: a Novel, cr 8v0.......... Rh ee 
Housman (L.), Sabrina Warham: a Novel, cr (J. Murray 
Hull (E.), Pagan Ireland, cr 8v0_ .........005.0eseeecessees .... (Nutt) net 
Interim Report issued by the Engineering Standards Committee: British 
Standard Specifications for Tubular Tramway Poles, folio (Lockwood) net 
Japan by the Japanese, edited by Alfred Stead, 8vo (Heinemann) net 20/0 
Jerome (J. K.), Tommy and Co. : a Novel, cr 8vo ‘..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Laycock (A.), Warren of Manchester: a Romance, er Svo.........(Simpkin) 3/6 
Lindsey (J. 8.), Problems and Exercises in British History, Vol. IL, 
Book B., 4to (Simpkin) 4/6 
Macfarland (C. 8.), ‘The Spirit Christlike, er Svo .... (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
McFarland (J.), A Text-Book of Pathology, roy 8vo . (Saunders) net 21/0 
Marsh (R.), A Duel: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) 
Meade (L. T.), Love Triumphant: a Novel, er 8vo ....(Unwin) 
Meade (L. T.), The Adventures of Miranda: a Novel, cr 8vo (Long) 
Mill (H. R.), British Rainfall, 1903, cr 8vo (Stanford) 10/0 
Miltoun (F.), The Cathedrals of Northern France......(T. W. Laurie) net 6/ 
Patterson (A. H.), Notes of an East Coast Naturalist, cr 8vo we 
Peple (E.), A Broken Rosary : a Novel, cr 8vo (Lane 
Quatrains of Hali (The), 12mo... Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Richardson (Mrs. A.), They Twain: , cr 8vo. (Unwin) 
Roberts (M.), A Tramp’s Note-Book, cr 8vo .(F. V. White) 
St. Aubyn (A.), The Private Tutor: a Novel, er Svo (I. V. White) 
Swinburne (A. C.). A Channel Passage, and other Poems (Chatto & Windus) 
Terry (G. F.), The Old Theology in the New Age, cr 8vo (S. C. Brown) 
Trail (V.), David Armstrong’s Curse: a Novel, cr 8vo .... (Drane) 
Twain (Mark) and others, The Literary Guillotine, er 8vo ....(Lane) net 
Watts (F.), Nature Teaching, cr 8vo (J, Murray) 
Welton (T. C.), With Rundle’s Eighth Division in South Africa ...(Drane) 
Willcocks (Sir W.), The Assuan Reservoir and Lake Moeris......(Spon) net 5/ 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Princess Passes: a Romance (Methuen) 6/0 
Williamson (G. C.), The History of Portrait Miniatures, 2 vols. (Bell) net 210/0 





.(J. Murray) net 
ssseeeee (Pearson) 
(Nister) 
(Simpkin) 








o .G BR tag OF LOND O N. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for appoint- 
ment as WOMAN ASSISTANT 'TEACHER at the Mile End Pupil Teachers’ 
Schoo!, Essex Street, Mile End Old Town. 

Applicants must be qualified te teach the general subjects set out in the 
syllabuses of the King’s Scholarship and Matriculation Examinations, more 
especially the subjects of Latin, French, Mathematics, and, if possible, 
Needlework. 

Applications for particulars, marked outside ‘“ Pupil Teachers’ Schools,” 
and accompanied by a iy ae foolseap envelope or wrapper, should be made 
to H. J. Mordaunt, Esq., London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 


County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W., 
August 24th, 1904, 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE 
at Leek. Preference will be given to Candidates who are registered (or 
qualified for registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register. Salary 
£175 per annum. 

Forms of application must be returned not later than September 19th, and 


can be obtained from 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., 
County Education Offices, Stafford, 
August 25th, 1904, 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The COUNCIL of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
are ready to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the office of PRINCIPAL of 
the College, vacant by the lamented death of Dr. Gurney. 

The successful candidate will be expected to possess a distinguished 
Uuiversity record. His duties will largely consist in administration and in 
organising educational effort in connection with the College. 

Salary, £1,000 per annum. 

Applications to be sent in to the SECRETARY of the College before 
September 30th, 1904. 


MmHE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the Council 











WANTED on October Ist a TEACHER (Man or Woman) of MUSIC, 
READING, and RECITATION in the Day Training College. The whole of 
the Teacher’s time will be required. Salary £130 a year, 

Applications to be forwarded to the REGISTRAR up to September 10th. 


ee ee eS POLYTECHNIC, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 

The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
TEACHER of COOKERY, NEEDLEWORK, and DRESSMAKING. Salary 
£90 per annum.—Forms of application must be returned not later than 
September Ist, and can be obtained, with memorandum cf duties, from the 
SECRETARY. 


OUNG LADY RECEIVED for half fees in Ladies’ 
School if willing to assist an hour with Juniors. Every modern 
educational advantage offered. Head-Mistress B.A. Music L.R.A.M. House 
large, extensive grounds. A short distance from London.—‘‘ ROMA,” 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C,. 











RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 

follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field, Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,”” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


y ASTBOURNE.—LADIES’ SCHOOL.—Beautiful Resi- 
dence, close to sea and downs; excellent Education on modern knes; 


every facility for advancement in Music and Langnages; physical culture; 
tield for games.— Address, ‘‘G.,”’ care of J. E. May, 63 Fleet Street, London, 











ert ose COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, w. 

The SESSION 19045 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 6th 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 5th. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education, ‘fj 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course; but ‘ aken 
course in any subject may be attended. id Single 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
a in Arts — nye ter 7 bce pe bs Diploma (London), and for < 

eacher’s Certificate (Cambridge); and also a special oe 
Instruction in Hygiene. i course of Scientific 

3 ete 4 a = a for Practical Work, 

PV ENTRANCE & 3 wi Pre 

Sano, 105, * “ns x s : . ti will be offered for competition in 

The Early English Text Society’s Prize with be awarded i 

Students can reside in the College. in June, 1905, 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


a 
UDOR HALL SCHOO, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. r 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. j 
First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SEExey, F.R.S., J. Cnurt 
Coriiys, M.A.. H. E. Matpey, M.A., J. Sreppat, Ph.D., G. Gancra RCM. 
G. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvina (Leipsic), A. P, Huavenst 
Terrick WILLIAMS (R.I.), C. JErram, M.A., &c. arge Resident Statf at 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis riding 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres, Large gymnasium. Special atte 
tion to health, Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application, 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. R 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 

School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholar. 
ships are awarded annually to the value ot about £300, There are three Boarding. 
houses approved by the Governors at fees from 51 to 70 guineas per canaat 

The AULUMN ‘ERM (which is the beginning of the school year education. 
ally) commences on SEPTEMBER 15th, 1904.—For all particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


| aceasta, HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. ‘ 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos) 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. P 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

— TERM ppntay ger: SEPTEMBER 15th, 

rospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secret Mr. T. GILB 

GRIFEITHS. 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, aa # —_ 


INGS HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, WARWICK. 


tead-Mistress: Miss LEA, Girton College, Cambridge, assisted by a large 
staff of University Mistresses. 

Special facilities for Modeen Languages and Advanced English. Attractive 
curriculum for young children. 

For Prospectuses of School and Boarding House, apply to the CLERK, 1 
New Street, Warwick. 


RIGHTON, W. — LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Beautifully situated on Sea Front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4, WALSINGHAM MANSIONS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Languages, Orchestra, Dressmaking, 
Cooking Classes, Swimming, Riding, Hockey. Moderate tees. 


EST BRIGHTON, ST. AUBYN’S HOUSE, WIL- 

BURY ROAD.—Regognised School for Gentlemen’s Daughters, 

Junior Division for little Girls. Inclusive terms.—Miss I, A. GILBERI, late 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Guernsey. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advautages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; tield for games. Prospectus and reterences given. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH: 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &e. 
Good modern education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, he Speciator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JIRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN has a few VACANCIES. The house is situated one 
minute’s walk from Kensington Gardens, is large snd airy, with all modern 
improvements. CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2Ist.—Address, 
Principal “ A.,’”’ Crockett and Co., 22 Leinster ‘Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W. 


feo ty EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Principal: Miss 


WOMEN, 

















(Recognised.) 




















LEADER (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). The Misses Fletcher and Miss 
Leader have removed their School for Girls from West Coombe House, Hornsey 
Rise, to East Finchiey. Recognised by the Board of Education. Prospectus 
on application. Grounds of 11 acres. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of ngland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennuis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss lk. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss E. C. Roper, 
B.A. London, with a competent Staff of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.— 
Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
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‘i edeuaer EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
; ial College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
& 7 Course eolndes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
aud the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
iversi London. 
gre oko in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
ttend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
% 1 Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
‘on of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica- 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 


SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frm £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fer £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 

Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical educa- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 
fessional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 


me 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 

ADVENT TERM BEGINS oy ened 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


work in 
supervish 











T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
A limited number of Daughters of Laity are admitted. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official aud elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
This Schoolis being moved from Warrington to the buildingsand large grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 23rd, 1904. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term, 
Scholarships for Daughters of Mange 5 who have been Pupils in the School. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 

Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER, 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (400 pupils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA, 

FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination. Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 
CLASS SINGING. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class‘I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries’ may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training CoWege for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large modern house; 15 acres 

of land in pine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign 

Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymuasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 8. 
SARR. 

















'\T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE-ON- 
SEA, HANTS.—Excellent Modern Education for Girls, in a sunny, 
bracing climate. Special advantages for Modern Languages and Music; good 
School Orchestra; opportunity of hearing the best Musicians. Riding, 
swimming, games. Twelve acres of grounds, including gardens and hockey 
field. Two Houses, Junior and Senior. Through communication with the 
North.—Apply to the Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS, 





St MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Refined Home School; charmmg and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
s cialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out om 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rI\}HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teunis, &c. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

‘ SCIENCE.—'raining for Cookery, Laundry, Dresscutting, and House- 
wifery Diplomas recognised by the Board of Education. Special course of lessons 
for Ladies with residential house. Pupils prepared for Colonial life. References 
permitted to Lady Guise, Elmore Court, Gloucester; Mrs. Playne, Longfords, 
Minchinhampton; Mrs. Spence, The Deanery, Gloucester. AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Cathedral House 
Gloucester, ‘a 

AWNSIDE, GREAT MALVERN, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Principal—Miss FIRTH, 
Camb. Women’s First-Class Honours Certificate, Medallist of R. A. Music, 
formerly Head-Mistress of the Bath High School. 

The Education and Culture of individual pupils considered. French and 
German Governesses in residence, Professors of known ability attending for 
special subjects. ‘The comforts and refinements of HOME life. Delicate 
Pupils receive special care. Large grounds. Sanitary certificate. 

Prospectus and Photographs, with References, on application to PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


rQ\HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

(Incorporated in the year 1877.)—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENS- 
BURGH. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, 
Miss RENTON. Inclusive Terms for Board and Education, Eighty to One 
Hundred Guineas.—Prospectuses on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS ; or 
D. HILL JACK, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


T MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kK) BOARDING and DAYSCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Statf, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb. and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams, 


{T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c,—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


| Fay oo COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games, 






































ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


=. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 








For girls from seven years of age. 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Colonies. 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


i\' ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
aud Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


RANKSOME COLLEGE for GIRLS, NEW MILTON, 
HANTS.—Very healthy situation. Southern aspect on borders of New 
Forest. Health of pupils the first consideration. Tennis, hockey, cycling, 
sea bathing (if desired). Diet good and unlimited. Fees 40 to 50 guineas 
a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 











ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton Colleve), Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, Ke, 
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pas EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the By of  ereced new 
Boys. The eaneier work of the Session will begin on TUESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
information. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jetfrey House, Kinnear Road, will be 
glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 
papers = _ Academy on September 30th and October Ist, between 9.30 and 

30 o’clock, 


ATH COLLEGE.—A _ First-Grade Public School, 
standing on high ground. Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esgq., 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A. Upper and Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, and London Matriculation. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES FRIDAY, 16th September, 1904, on which day an Entrance 
Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this 
Examination, if Candidates are of sufficient merit.—For further particulars 
apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 

A New Block, to be known as the KELVIN SCIENCE SCHOOL, has been 
opened by Sir Douglas Fox, late President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
Chemical, a and Biological Laboratories; Workshops and Drawing 
School. Public School Life and Education, in conjunction with Special 
Preparation for the Engineering, Medical, and other Scientific Professions. 
The Religious Training of the School is conducted on Evangelical Church 
principles. Strong staff of Masters. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Fees 

75 perannum. Keductions for Sons of Clergy and Officers. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 

Messrs. H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Pre a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references, and particulars on application. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). —EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army sides. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 31 Higher Certificates ; 24 entranees, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia, R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


ves Rev. W. DUKE BAKER, M.A. Cambridge, assisted 

by Resident Tutor (Oxford Graduate), RECEIVES FIVE PUPILS 
needing more individual tuition and care than can be had at the larger schools. 
Specially successful in preparation for Universities. Healthy country life. 
Prospectus and testimonials on application.—Chute Vicarage, Andover. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 

held on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER l4th, at 11 a.m. Five Entrance 
Scholarships for Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th. 1904, will be 
competed for on Dec, 1, 2, and 3.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


























mNHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th. Boys joining the School next ‘Term, September 16th. are eligible. as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., 
without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,— 


Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 








UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
ined, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
rospectus to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


ROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 








SCHOOL, 


AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th. 
St: EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD. 





For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden. 


RE MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR— 





Asmall First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys uiring 
Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 


individual attention. er anata anegese eee og 


Army and the Engineering Public Services. 
Bev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 








TT 
me LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Isr. 

The a is ie Daeet ~ England ; 820 beds are in constant use. In 
tients last year, 20; out-patients, 182,905; i g Pe, 4 
operations, 2,796, a ¥e “ dias . , accidents, 21,879; major 

PPOINTMENTS.—Eig uali appointments are 
“- 130 dressers, Clinical Clerks, &. ae bee a eee annually, more 
CHOLARSHIPS AND PRizES.—Thirty-five holarshi H A 
annually. SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 122°5 8% given 
SENLARGEMENT of the HOSPIT L tee 

re) e ‘AL and C 
GROUND, RESIDENCE, &. OLLEGE ATHLETIQ 
For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, Personally or by 


letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 
: ie MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
A SCHOOL of LONDON UNIVERSITY, 


The WINTER SESSION 1904-1905 will COMMENCE 

go 3rd. Scholarships (val on MONDAY, 
wo Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) will be c 

September 22nd, 23rd. 24th, ; : ' empeeet. Gag 
ne Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universit; 

of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September Apes wy 

Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 12th. 

There are annually 18 Resident Hospital Appointments open to Students 
without extra fee. 

Composition fee for General Students for whole Medical 
185 guineas; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
P ithe Resid 1 College ad th 

‘he Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides 
for 4 Students. . . = ™ Acorn 
Frospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 
J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean, 


GT. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 


The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
and for the Government Medical Services. . 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 2ist, 


Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN, 


| ING’S COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 





Curriculum, 








LONDON, 


Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, 
Architecture, Medicine, and Theology at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM commences for Medicine on October 8rd; for Arta, 
Science, Engineering, October 5th ; Theology, October 7th. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 10ru, 

Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 

UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are offered for 
Competition annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientitic M.B. (Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, Regula- 
tions for Residence in the College, New Scheme for Payment of Composition 
Fees, &c., apply, personally or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London 
Bridge, S.E. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master: H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 21st. 

The School is organised as a First-Grade Modern and Classical School, with 
Higher Commercial, Science and Engineering Departments, 
Tor Prospectus apply to 
W. W. SETON, M.A., 


Asst. Secretary. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND.--A systematic COURSE of INSTRUCTION, including 
Fractical Work, isGIVEN at St. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment. Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as purt of the Five Years’ Curriculum, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House 
Durham. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL 


For prospectus and particulars of House Scholarships, and vacant Clerical 


Exhibitions, apply to 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
A First-Grade Endowed School (Founded 1519). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th. 


D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 








LONDON, 
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oYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Lar play ee KING preactabmeni by A ding Colonists, &o, 
Land. Land-agents, Surveyors, ‘iculturists, inten 0} 
Foran god Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
PREsIDENT—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). . 
Col. Sir B. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
LELLAN, MA. Hon, Member ot 8 Instituti 
, JOHN B. M‘C: , M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ itution, 
The Rev. JOHNS. ato Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS. TUESDAY, October llth. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.4., B.Sc., Principal. 


RIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE.— 
B Principal: C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. Full Three Years’ Courses are 
ven in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, and for 
ndon University B.Sc. Degree. Well-equipped Laboratories and Workshops, 
‘Approved by the General Medical Council for the First Year’s Course for 
MEDICAL STUDENTS. ART SCHOOL.—Complete Art Courses, including 
Life Classes daily.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


H.™*: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
, MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 














CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualified successes with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion, All games, private gulf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 





W CODBROOKE SETTLEMENT 
FOR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS STUDY. 


SELLY OAK, near BIRMINGHAM, 





The Settlement is under the care of a Committee of the Society of Friends, 
It is open to Students of either sex. References should be sent with 
application, 

The following Lecturers will be in residence during the AUTUMN TERM, 
which OPENS on OCTOBER 4th :— 

J. Rendel Harris, M.A., D.Litt. (Director of Studies), 
Robert 8. Franks, M.A., B.Litt. 

A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., LL.B, 

Herbert G. Wood, B.A, 

T. Bryan, M.A. 

George Shann, M.A, 





Full information as to Terms, Exhibitions, Subjects of Lectures, &c., 
can be obtained on application to the WARDEN. 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL, 3 CLAUDIAPLATZ.— 
Fraulein WINTEB (German State Diploma, University of Geneva Cer- 
tificate, 5 years England) RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GIRLS, also 
Girl Students desirous of studying at Innsbruck University. Exceptional 
advantages for Lenore. Music, Art, &c., taught by excellent Professors. 
English home life. ost desirable climate for delicate girls; alpine air; 
excursions, skating, tobogganing. References from parents of pupils. Miss 
Winter is now in England, returning with her te on September 12th.— 
Address: Wrafton House, Hatfield, Hertfordshire. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Linden: 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The _—— . 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


A Eh HE TY BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


ODESBERG-AM-RHEIN: VILLA MARGARETA.— 

A few English GIRLS RECEIVED by Frau SCHMIDT (Kullack Con- 

servatoire, Berlin, Music and Singing) and Friulien SCHMIDT (certificated 

Teacher of Modern Languages) to study German and Music. Open situation, 
Garden. Inclusive terms, £65 a year. Highly recommended. 

















NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 


If, &c. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Rectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding. Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). . 


RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, H ousekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. rs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


partons LIST OF SCHOOLS 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
1,062 pp., red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
Service, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J. PATON, EpvucationaL AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Strept, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 

A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 

of requirements be given. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


























ERMANY.—The PRINCIPAL of a recognised COL- 

J LEGIATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

RECEIVES a few BOARDERS into her family. Escort in October.—Apply 
for Prospectus, &c., to Prinzipalin, 84 Marienstrasse, HANOVER. ° 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ARIS.—Professor MAURICE RANCES, M.A., Fellow 

of the Sorbonne (Paris University), would RECEIVE ONE RESIDENT 

PUPIL. French, Classics, &c. Protestant family, comfortable home, best 

sanitary arrangements. Highest references offered and required.—Apply to 
Monsieur RANCES, Professeur au Lycée Condorcet, Paris, 











HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


\COLE DE LiLE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rey. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


ryvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

on application to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 

TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimi 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &., who desire to dispove of 


























36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Bas , who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
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BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 2}% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold, 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tne LEADENHALL 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions receved by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKSsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; | MESSRS. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCon- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.;) GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; TH 
HarotD A. WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEP6t, Cairo and Port Said. 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riesy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 77.2 235", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





tai x . 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


ere Sovcevce ecceee-£1010 0 
Half-Page .... 5 5 














Quarter-Page .. 212 6 

Narrow Column .. oe 310 0 

Half-Column....... eecceccocce 115 uv 

Quarter-Coluimn ....ccscsseoee O17 6 
CoMP ANIES, 

Outside Page ........ occcccesh1414 0 


Inside Page ccccccccccccscccee 12313 0 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column(halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional! line 
(containing on an average tweive words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. MHalf- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom ae hag «a GL 84,0143... 072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 








China, &c, ooo ow 208¢.. 





GotcH, Cape Town. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 


BLACKWOOD FOR SEPTEMBER 


An EPISTLE FROM ALEXANDER CaRrciut, 
OF THE Kirk oF THE ReEMNant, 10 THE 
ones ieee Bie eee 
84 » ANENT THE Gert 

THE Vrouw GRoBELAAR’s LEADING Caszs,—tr, 
By Perceval Gibbon. 

From Tory To Aray. By Stephen Gwynn, 

THe Buriat OF THE ATTA OF IGARALAND, By 
Charles Partridge, Political Officer in South 


Etprr 


. . ern 
Nigeria, 

Joun Cuitcore, M.P, By Katherine Ceo 
Thurston. 


Sueer-Drovine.—II. By J. Stanley Hughes, 

Tue Dwarr’s TraGEDY. By Alfred Noyes, 

Cor. By Sysn. 

At THE Fuicut o’ THE Duck. By 0. Locker 
Lampson, 

On THE Bracu. By Ernest Dawson, 

To Demos. By an Aspiring Radical. J. K, 

Mousines wituout Meruop. — THe Cuayrergy 
Bequest—THE DANGER oF ACADEMIES—Tyg 
Secret City oF THE Lamas—Ovr Poticy ty 
TuisET—THE NEED or ENERGY—Mnr. Batrovg 
AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


Tue Wak IN THE Far East.—III. By 0, 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’S AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMME, 
THE ULTRAMONTANE DEBACLE IN Scortanp, 


Witi1am Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





THE 
CHURCH CONGRESS 
LIVERPOOL. 


(OCTOBER 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 1904.) 
President -LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOUL, 





Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all i 
except the Working Men’s. Mortage 

A copy of the ‘ Official Guide” is sent with each 
ticket gratis. 

Three Tickets for members of the same house. 
hold, 15s, 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Liverpool for a fare and a quarter avail. 
able October Ist to 8th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the HON. SECS., Finance Com- 
mittee, the Church Congress. Liverpool; Church 
House, Westminster; S.P.C.K., Northumberland 
Avenue; and Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. en BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Kast, 5. W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
GRAND PRIX” PENS. 








188 STRAND. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”’—LPazaar, Exchange 

aad Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48. and 10s. fe 
each for any odd numbers; £5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric | Cw 
at Rome, a Prize Poem Pamphlet, Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstaff's 


8s. KING'S 


| DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. 


CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH 


C ISLES, September 7th, following similar route to that taken by His 
Majesty after the Coronation. 


Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, £12 12s. LISBON, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, PALMA, 


a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814 ; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832 ; 
30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863 ; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; 25s. each for Shelley’s Prometheus, 
1820; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 1872; The Germ, 4 nos., 1850; Shelley’s Birds 


AJACCIO, and MARSEILLES CRUISE. 16 days. 

£18 18s. CRUISE to GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, and the CRIMEA. 
London, Paris-Marseilles tickets £5 5s. extra. 

£5 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket. 


of Egypt, 1872; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. All Ist eds. of PALESTINE CAMPING TOUR, visiting EGYPT, GREECE, CON- 
Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; highest STANTINOPLE, Xe. 


prices. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








ARGAINS.—Henry Fielding’s Works (Edition de Luxe), di OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 





10 vols., new, £3 


s. (pub. £10 10s.); Balzac’s Novels, 40 vois., 58s, 6d. 
(pub. £7 7s.); Charles Dickens's Works (Edition de Luxe), 30 vols., £16 lés, 
Catalogues free. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased for 
cash.—_ HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 





OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, Ist Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 


14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 


and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £18, 


By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All Ist Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH 5&.S. ey Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 


James Street, Liverpool. 





Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; 30s. for OCKROACHES 


Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837 ; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 18539; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 


cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 


1865 or 1866; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, &e. Complete list, post free.— | Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.RK.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
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t. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST.) MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVELS. 


THEY TWAIN. 
By Mrs. AUBREY BICHARDSON, Author of ‘‘ A Drama of Sunshine.” 
Red Cloth Library. 6s. 
A powerful and dramatic story dealing with the experiences of a young wife. 


THE PERILS OF SYMPATHY. 
By NINA STEVENS. 
Red Cloth Library. 6s. 


THE BLACK SHILLING. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of ‘A Lion’s Whelp.” 
Red Cloth Library. 6s, 





NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


GRAIN OR CHAFF? 


A. C. PLOWDEN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





MARK RUTHERFORD’S WORKS. 


MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING. 
CATHERINE FURZE. 


Second Large Impressions are Ready of 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MARK RUTHERFORD’S 
DELIVERANCE, and THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. 


INSPIRATION IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ISABELLA H. GOSSMAN. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“A thoughtful and suggestive volume that will find many responsive 
readers.’—Dundee Advertiser. 


A HISTORY OF MATRIMONIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


By GEORGE ELLIOT HOWARD, Ph.D. 
3 vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. net per Set. 


Vol. III. is of exceptional interest, inasmuch as the material here presented 
has never before been collected, and is the only complete record of the various 
marriage laws in the U.S.A. 


[Just ready. 


[Just ready. 

















T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1904, 


Tus New German INTRIGUE: A Note oF Warninc. By Calchas. 

France AND Rome. By Richard Davey. 

Tuomas CAMPBELL. By Arthur Symons. 

In Rep MarraxesH. By S. L. Bensusan. 

Grorce Frepericxk Watts. By Professor William Knight. 

Tue Scottish Free Cuurcu Case. By J. M. Sloan. 

A Nore on Mysticism. By Professor Oliver Elton, 

JAPAN AND Russia: GERMANY AND GREAT Britain. By Alfred Stead. 

Honort pr Bauzac. By Mary F. Sandars. 

SociaL Sickness. By E. F. Benson, 

Tue CHARTER OF SECONDARY EpucatTion. By Cloudesley Brereton. 

Tue Pesstmistic Russian. By Alexander Kinloch. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FI0RETTI oF Sr. Francis p’Assis1. By James 
Rhoades, 

TuropHano. Chaps. 30, 31, 32, and 33. (Concluded.) By Frederic Harrison. 

CoRRESPONDENCE: THAMES BarraGe. T. W. Barber. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





HUMANE SLAUGHTERING. 

Prize Essay on the above Subject by H. HEISS, Abattoir Director of 
Straubing, Bavaria, Translated by C. CASH, B.A, 
Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 

To be obtained of 
Messrs. CURTIS & BEAMISH, 50 Hertford Street, Coventry. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 





LIFE & LETTERS OF EDWARD BYLES 
COWELL, M.A., 


Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Edin., Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge, 
1867-1908. By GrorGe CowELt, F.R.C.S. With Portraits, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Pail Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A worthy biography of a fine spirit....... The book is 
full of fine material well arranged.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 2s. net each. 


HOBBES. By Sir Lesuie Srepuen. 


Times.—‘‘ One of the most remarkable additions to the ‘Men of Letters.’...... 
The admirable judgment and remarkable knowledge of Sir Leslie Stephen 
have rarely been seen to more advantage than in these pages.” 





A PLEA FOR THE BETTER 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. By 


Rozert Carstairs, late Indian Civil Service. 8vo, 5s. net. 





SEPTEMBER NUMBERS NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 

THE RUSSIAN LOURDES, The Czar at the Canonization of St. Seraphim. 

By Davip Bett Maceoway, Illustrated. 
HIDDEN EGYPT. The First Visit by Women to the Coptic Monasteries of 

Egypt and Nitria. By Acnes Suita Lewis. 
THE SEA-WOLF.—IX. AStory. By JACK LONDON, 

And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER Contains:— 
AMERICAN MEMORIALS IN LONDON. Sketch. By Junian K. Corrorp, 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


**KIBUN DAIZIN”; or, FROM SHARK-BOY TO MERCHANT PRINCE, 
Serial Story. By Gensar Murat. 


And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(Lim!TED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 











30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food no. 1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months, From 8 to 6 months; From 6 months and upwards. 


—_—nn nm Oe snag 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E.Cc. 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. 
In 40 vols. To be issued at short intervals. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

With the Spelling of the Quarto or the Folio as the basis of the Text, and 
all changes marked in heavy type. Edited by F. J. FURNIVALL, M.A., 
D.Litt. (Founder of the New Shakespeare Society). 

The COMEDIES will be issued first, after which will follow the HISTORIES 
and TRAGEDIES. The entire Series will be printed on Hand-made Paper, 
limited to 500 copies, and priced at 5s. net per vol. (To be sold only in Sets.) 
There will also a CHEAPER EDITION at 2s. 6d. net per vol., on good 
Antique Paper. Each volume may be purchased separately. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 
SALAMAN AND ABSAL. By Epwarp Firz- 


GERALD. Being a Reprint of the First Edition of 1856, with 12 Nlustra- 
tions by BLaycue McManus. Hand-made Paper, 2s.6d. net; Japanese 
vellum, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 
A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information by FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
With 6 Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, specially 
designed attractive Cover, stumped in Colours, 5s. net. 

“In every way this is one of the most comgnets little manuals of the sea and 
the sea services we have seen.”—Lloyd’s Weekly. 
His 


BROWNING’S ESSAY ON SHELLEY. 


Introduction to the Spurious Shelley Letters. With an Introduction by 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Though Browning neglected his proper duty as an Editor, we owe to his 
neglect his one important prose composition, which expounds his views on the 
objective and subjective elements in poetry and testifies to his appreciation of 
Shelley. Dr. Garnett discusses the essay in an introduction.”’"—Twmes. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 
CONTAINING THE LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY VIII. 
KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters of the Kings of England from 
Alfred to Henry VIII. Newly Edited from the Originals by ROBERT 
STEELE. With Portraits of Henry V. and Anne Boleyn as Frontis- 

pieces, 2 vols., 2s. 6d. net each ; quarter-bound vellum, ds. 6d. net each. 

THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. From “The Golden 
Ass” of Apuleius. Translated by W. ADLINGTON (1566). Edited by 

. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, 1s. net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. Newly Translated 
from the Anglo-French by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor BRANDIN. With Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net; quarter- 
bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, have recently RE- 
MOVED to new and larger Premises at 82 GEORGH 
STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


THIBET. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 324 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 
THE EXPLORATION OF THIBET. 


By GRAHAM SANDBERG, B.A. 
Its History and Particulars from 1623 to 1904. With Maps of Thibet 
and Plan of the Sacred City of Lhasa, 
“Asa chronicle of travel and review of exploration Mr, Sandberg’s 
work merits praise for the cautious care aud industry with which 
it has been compiled.”—Athenzum. 


JAPAN. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 400 pp., 21s. net. 
THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE NAVY. 


By FRED T. JANE. “All the World’s Fighting Ships.” 
With 80 Illustrations. 
Its History from the Earliest Times to the Preseut Day. 
Plans, Photographs, and full Descriptions of all Shipsin the Navy, 
Japanese Dockyards, and Arsenals. 


“The best account extant of the Japanese Navy and its possi- 
bilities.” —Spectator. 























[Now ready, 





RUSSIA. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net, 730 pp. 
THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 


By FRED T. JANE. 
With over 150 Illustrations. 

The First Edition appeared 5 years sgo. Since then the Russian 
Navy has been revolutionised. The vook has now been almost 
entirely re-written, and stands as the only work dealing with the 
Russian Navy as it is in these early days of 1904. 

«“‘Mr. Jane’s voluine of more than seven hundred pages may be 
described as an up-to-date, well-arranged, and concise encyclopedia 
of its subject.” —Daily News. 


London: W. THACKER and CO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C. 








—_— — 


NOW READY.—Price SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER. 
THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. By Frep Wuisnaw. 
IS THE ORATOR BORN, OR MADE? By Micuaet MacDoxacn. 
MR. BROWN AND TILLY. By M. E. Francis, 
THE DARK MAN. By Nora CuHEsson. 
A TURK AND AN ARMENIAN. By Lovisa Jess, 
THE INDIAN CROW. By Joun Dewar. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 
$9 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 





ee 


‘THE LAST OF : 
H. SETON MERRIMAN's 
NOVELS. 


“*¢THE LAST HOPE’ is a very fine story, not 
best that Mr. Merriman wrote in his later pele. — 
one of the best stories that I have read for a vor "1 . 
time.’’—Mr,. CLEMENT SuHoRTER, in the Sphere, 7 








NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 


THE 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LAST 
HOPE, 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR'S TENTS,” 
“THE VELVET GLOVE,” “THE VULTURES,” 
“BARLASCH OF THE GUARD,” &c. 


“THE LAST HOPE” exhibits to the full the late Mr. Merriman’s marvel. 
lous gift of portraying live people and their complex emotions, and his 
characteristic power of creating the impression of something to come The 
date of the story is 1850, the scene being laid partly in Engiand and partl 
in France. It is strongly historical, and its pivot is the alleged emuggling 
of the Dauphin out of the Temple after the execution of his father, 
Louis XVI. The son of the Dauphin is supposed to be discovered at the 
little fishing village of Farlingford in Suffolk, and the story, through which 
there runs a strong love interest, relates the plot formed to regain for him 
the throne of his grandfather, It affords ample scope for the display of the 
Author’s remarkable powers of dealing with a situation charged with incident 
and intrigue. 


NOTE.—Mr. Merriman’s Novels are published uniform 
in style, binding, and price, and thus form a 
Collected Edition of his Works. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE 
DELHI CORONATION DURBAR. 


Held on the First Day of January, 1903, to Celebrate the Coronation of his 
Majesty King Edward VII., Emperor of India. . Compiled from Official 
Papers by order of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. By 
STEPHEN WHEELER. With numerous Portraits of Princes, Chiefs, 
Nobles, &c., and other Illustrations, royal 4to, £2 2s. net. 

There is also a limited Edition de Luxe on Large Paper, £10 10s. net. 

‘In the History of the Delhi Durbar posterity will possess a narrative of the 
great event at once minutely comprehensive in detail, and absolutely taithful 
as regards the picturesque and sentimental effect. Masters of the Ceremonies 
in coming generations will refer to its pages for guidance as to precedents; 
the student of manners will find it a treasury of life-like portraiture ; while to 
those who had the privilege of witnessing the ceutral spectacle, and taking 

art in the collateral functions of the memorable week, it will be more thana 

emorial.’’—Standard, 

““So complete that the whole pageant could be recreated over again to- 
morrow, if need be. With a wide knowledge of India Mr. Wheeler brings 
before us the personality and the historical importance of each of the native 
princes who attended the Durbar......a gorgeous book, worthy of a gorgeous 
occasion.’ —Daily Chronicle. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times till the Year 1832. Part I.: From the Earliest Times 
to the End of the Middle Ages. By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“This is eminently history as it should be written. Unlike many anthors, 
he is too modest in his estimation of his book. It is far more than the history 
for boys which it calls itself; it is a lucid, vivid, and memorable account of 
events—still more of their social and political significance—from the days of 
Ancient Britain to the death of Richard LII.”—Tmes, 

“This really is an introductory history in the best sense....... Mr. Fletcher 
writes a protest against the doctrine that history must be dull, and certainly 
his history is not so; it is entertaining with that good sort of entertainment 
which comes of a bright style, some grave irony, and a great deal of clear 
knowledge. His chiets, his barons, his kings are all living men, and aro 
shown to act like reasonable creatures of flesh and blood, not merely of ink 
and paper.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


By W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, F.R.S, 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, (Just out. 
“ This book is timely....... Enough has been said to show that this is a mind- 
widening book, as Mr. Whetham not only has the precise knowledge of the 
scientific man, but he takes the broad view of the philosopher.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


Illustrated, printed on superfine paper, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. net, 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. 


By ELLA M. HART BENNETT. 


“It is pleasant to turn aside from the more serious books and 
learn of the happy little people in their everyday life as seen by a 
girl who went among them as a simple visitor and not as a writer 
with note-book in hand. An admirable volume.”— Bookman. 





“ Her adventures are related in a bright and humorous style.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


STORY-LIVES OF 
GREAT AUTHORS. 


By F. J. ROWBOTHAM. 
Each Life is accompanied by a Portrait and several 
Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


“The author has given in an interesting and popular manner, 
well calculated to commend itself to intelligent children, accounts 
of the lives and works of Milton, Johnson, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Lamb, and others.” —Daily News. 


THE KING’S COCKADE. 


By HUBERT RENDEL. 


Illustrated by CHARLES SHELDON. 
Extra large crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“This isan excellent historical story by a new writer, who will 
be heard of again, and than whom few have made a better entry 
into the ranks of popular writers for boys.’"—School Guardian, 


GARDEN PESTS. 


By PH@BE ALLEN, 
Author of “Playing at Botany,” “Jack and Jill’s Journey,” &c, 
Illustrated by Dr. HAROLD F. BASSANO, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say a 
necessary, addition in ‘ Garden Pests. "—Syectator. 

“Contains some 90 illustrations, and these are not its only merit. 
It is quite a repository of knowledge on the important subject with 
which it deals...... it is likely to prove of great service.” 

—County Gentleman, 


FOR SEASIDE READING FOR THE 

CHILDREN. 
CHATTERBOX. 
SUNDAY. 


THE PRIZE. 
Is. 2d., Is. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 


LEADING STRINGS. 
Is, 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


3S. and 5s. 


3S. and 5s. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 


FROM... 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 





GIOVANNI COSTA: his Life, Work, & Times. 


By OLIVIA ROSSETTI AGRESTI. 
With 7 Photogravure and 18 other Illustrations. 21s. net, 


St. James’s Garette.—‘ A careful and well-considered hay om oa of an artist 
whose second country was certainly our own....... The may be un- 
reservedly praised.” 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 


By JOHN H. INGRAM. 
With many Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Literary World.—‘'The present book is obviously the outcome of much 
minute and scholarly research,...... An excellent bit of work.” 


JAPAN: Aspects and Destinies. 
By W. PETRIE WATSON. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Here is a book altogether which should help us to know 
even unknowable Japan. For the rest, it has many lights on the situation 
now in process of solution in the Far East.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORY OF HIS LIFE. 
By CHARLES CREIGHTON. 10s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* No one will lay it down without feeling that he has been 
put in touch with Shakespeare himself, and also made better uainted with 
those lesser poets and brilliant warriors whose memories are the glories of 
Elizabethan days.” 


THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 
THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Edited by CHARLES SAYLE. Vols. I. and II. 
Each 8s. 6d. net. 
Containing the Religio Medici, with the Annotations; and the 
first six books of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
[ Vol. IIL. ready shortly. 


Daily Telegraph.— All who love strong, healthy, and vigorous prose owea 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Charles Sayle for the excellent and handy edition of 
the works of Sir Thomas Browne he has prepared for Mr. Grant Bichards’s 
‘English Library.’ ” 


THE OLD CHINA BOOK. 


By N. HUDSON MOORE, Iilustrated. 8s..6d. net, 
[Ready shortly. 




















AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


By JOHN SWEENEY, late Detective Inspector, New: Scot- 
land Yard. Edited by FRANCIS RICHARDS. 6s, net. 
Herein are related the experiences of Mr. Sweeney as a constable, as an 
active opponent of Anarchists, Fenians, and criminals generally, and as a body- 

guard of Royalty. } ; 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* There is a peril on every page, a romance in every 
chapter.” 


WORKING WITH THE HANDS. 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Author of “Up from 
Slavery,” &c, Illustrated. [Ready shortly.] 6s. net. 


By the late SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Author of “Erewhon,” “The Way of All Flesh,” &c., &c. 
ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 6s, 


St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ The book is worthy of its author; and those who 
know his other works will need no further recommendation.” 


THE LORD OF CREATION. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, Author of “The Unspeakable 
Scot,” &c. [Just published.] 5s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAETERLINCK. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, Author of “ Undine,” &c., &c, 
3s 6d. net. 














Globe.—" Mr. Courtney's collection of essays will supply many people with 
jnformation and ideas to which they have hitherto been strangers.” 


THE PRIZE: Social Success. 


By F. C. CONSTABLE, Author of “ Morgan Hailsham.” 
5s. net. 
Sheffield Telegraph.—‘ A very clever and biting essay on some of our social 
ideals.”’ 


THE LAW OF EVOLUTION. 
By J. SCOULLER. 3s. 6d. net. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Both intelligent and candid, and should not fail to serve at 
least one purpose of philosophy and stimulate independent reflection upon its 
subject.” 














8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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Harper's 


Magazine. 


September Number Now Ready. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The List of Contributors for the present year includes the 


following :— 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
MARY E. WILKINS 
MARGARET DELAND 


ALGERNON C. 
SWINBURNE 


THEODORE WATTS- 
DUNTON 


W. D. HOWELLS 


RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
Sir OLIVER LODGE 


and many other Authors and Artists. 





MARK TWAIN 


MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL 
Prof. RUTHERFORD 
FLINDERS PETRIE 
EDWIN A. ABBEY 
ALBERT E. STERNER 
HOWARD PYLE 

E. L. SHIPPEN GREEN 
ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


It may certainly 


be said that practically the whole of the leaders in 
Literature and Art, Poetry and the Sciences, are repre- 
sented at one time or another in 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





«Tt behoves us to note carefully the tone and temper of German public opinion. 
German dislike to England ts not a whim or a jancy, but the result of a care- 


fully thought out policy.”—SPECTATOR. 


The Pan-Germanic 


Doctrine. 


A Study of German Political Aims and Aspirations. 
Demy 8vo, Maps, &c., 10s. 6d. 


“Shows in detail|the appliances, methods, and subsidiary agencies whereby 
the conspirators are endeavouring to bring Austria, Holland, Belgium, Den- 


mark, and Switzerland under the control of the German Emperor 


The 


warning with which the volume concludes is the all-sufficient reason for its 


production.”—Spectator. 


“Gives the Anglo-Saxon peoples definite and useful information about a 


movement which may one day threaten their predominance 
contains a wealth of material.” —Times. 


The book 





Imperator et Rex: 


William Il. of Germany. 
By the Author of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress,” 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This Life of the German Emperor is the result of that intimate 
personal acquaintance which characterised the anonymous author's 


“ Martyrdom of an Empress” 


; as in that volume, the disclosures 


throughout the book make it an important contribution to con- 


temporary history. 


[ Shortly. 





Joseph Conrad’s sew vover, 
Nost romo = a Tale of the Seaboard. 


Crown 8Svo, 6s. 


[Ready immediately. 


«There is no doubt that Mr. Conrad towers above the others as an artist; 
he is entirely master of his style, and he writes with a confidence that is bred 
of mastery. Yet even more than his confidence does his reserve power strike 
one, Mr. Conrad is almost a natural force.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


THE GEORGIANS. 


THE GIVERS. 


[Shortly. 
WILL N. HARBEN. 


MARY E. WILKINS. 


THE BYWAYS OF BRAITHE. 


FRANCES POWELL. 


THE HAND OF LEONORE. 


H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 





HARPER and BROTHERS. London and New York. 





— 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“The County 
Gentleman” 


Contains the following Articles :— 
A FINE DAY AT SEA. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


THE BASS FISHER. 
A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


By ST. MICHAEL PODMORE, 


BREEDING WILD DUCK FOR SPORTING 
PURPOSES. 


IN. THE DUCKING BLIND. 
MY LIFE.—BY A POACHER. 


THE HORSE AND HIS SURGEON. 


By GEDLING WOOD. 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 
HOW TO THATCH A RICK. 
THE WESTERHAM HILL STUD. 
INTERNATIONAL FENCING. 


RED-LETTER DAYS WITH ROD AND 
GUN. 


All the Best Illustrated Country Books of 
the Week Fully Reviewed. 


NEARLY ALL THE ABOVE ARTICLES ARE 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


£1 1s. is Offered Every Week 


FOR THE BEST 


STORY WRITTEN ON A POSTCARD. 


Ask your Newsagent for a Copy To-day. 
Price Gd. Weekly. 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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SEPTEMBER 


GOD’S GOOD MAN 


THE EIGHTH 
A Simple Love Story. 


By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The demand for this book is enormous, and it probably will exceed in popularity any novel published for many years, 





—————————————————— 


A WARNING 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing magnificent Reproductions of some rare and costly Books indispensable to every well-ordered 


public or private 
ON SEPTEMBER Sth 


library. These Editions are limited in the number of copies printed, and they are offered on specially favourable terms 
to subscribers, The prices of all will be raised after publication. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE FOURTH FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE, reproduced in exact facsimile. The price of this is £3 13s. 6d. net 


before issue, 
similar prices. 


and will be raised after publication to #4 4s. net. The other Three Folios are in active preparation, and will be issued at 


The Third Book is the beautiful HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI—the most famous book of Aldus’ famous press. The 


price is £2 2s. net before publication, and £3 3s. net afterwards. 


The Fourth Book is PuGIN and RowLanpson’s MICROCOSM OF LONDON, in three volumes, with over 100 fine Coloured 
Plates. The price is £2 2s. net before issue, and £3 3s. net afterwards. ee 

The First Book—PARKINSON’S PARADISUS, the noblest book on Gardening in the English language—is already published. 
The subscription price (30s. net) was raised on publication to £2 2s, net. The remaining copies are steadily disappearing, and the price 
has now been raised to £3 3s, net. It will later on be raised to £4 4s, net. 

Prospectuses of all these Books can be obtained from Messrs, METHUEN, and the Books can be seen at their Offices or at some of 


the chief Booksellers’. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By Tuomas CartyLe. With an Introduction by C. H. Firtu, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S.C. Lomas. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
“Since the first edition nearly sixty years have passed away, and only to-day 
does the book appear in a thoroughly trustworthy form, only to-day has it 
met with an editor scholarly enough and completely enough equipped to do it 
justice.” —Athenzum. 


A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Lady Amuerst or 
Hackney. With many Illustrations, some of which are in Colour, demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 

“Jt is not too much to say that Egypt ‘from the earliest times to the 
present day ’ has never been brought home to the minds of English readers so 
completely and so vividly as in these pages.’”’—Birmingham Post. 

“Unquestionably the best History of Egypt that has yet been published 
within the space of one volume.”—Outlook. 


OLD SERVICE BOOKS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By CuristoPpHER WorpswortH, M.A., and Henry LirrLenaLes, With 
Coloured and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Antiquary’s Books. 
Aclear description of the plan and contents of all the various service-books 
in use in the English Church before the Reformation. The descriptions have 
been written mainly from the books themselves, often from those known to 
have been formerly in use in specified parish churches. One whole page of 
every important service-book is given in facsimile, and reproductions of 
illuminations have also been supplied, some of which depict services taking 


place. 

REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE in ENGLAND. 
By B. C. A. Winptz, DSe., F.B.S. With 93 Illustrations and Plans, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 

“The whole forms an adequate introduction to a most fascinating subject.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
“The book offers a valuable digest of ascertained facts in relation to the 
subject treated of. It is well up to date, and the author has generally 
confined himself to fairly recognised facts rather than allow himself to indulge 
in theorising.” —Yorkshire Observer. 


NOTES OF AN EAST COAST NATURALIST. By 


A. H. Patterson. Illustrated in Colour by F. Sourueate. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The author has arranged in concise and compact form a great number oi 
personal observations and striking incidents—the pick of the records of 1 
quarter of a century’s wanderings with punt and gun, field-glass and Broad 
man’s Ark among the marshes and the broadlands of East Anglia. The book 
has 12 coloured illustrations by Mr. Frank Southgate. 


ORDERED TO CHINA. By Wizsur J. CHamBeruiy. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is a series of very interesting letters from a correspondent with the 
American contingent during the troubles in Peking in 1900. The book is 
written with great vigour, and throws light on much that has hitherto been 
obscure. 


THE GARDEN OF ASIA. By Recinatp Farrer. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

This is an attempt to render in words the peculiar fascination of modern 
Japan, by one who has fully felt it through a year’s diligent and undistracted 
idleness in Tokyo and other places little trodden, This book eschews all 
statistics, forecasts, points of view. 


DEVILS. By J. C. Watu. Illustrated by the Author 


and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 

Devils have ever influenced the minds of all peoples who believed in an 
overruling Spirit, whether evil or good. The belief in them commanded the 
service of the pen and the brush. These pages are a concise treatment of 
the beliefs and legends, of the art and place-names associated with the Devil 
and his satellites. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE. By H. B, Grorce, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME IN THE 
NAVY. By Aurrep Burtoy. With 16 Coloured Plates by T. Rowtanp- 
son. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [The Iliustvated Pocket Library. 





FICTION. 
; SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 
LINDLEY KAYS. By Barry Parn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The story of an imperfect hero ; of his boyhood in a provincial town, stifled 
in a severely religious household ; of the chance that takes him away, educates 
him, and brings him to London; of failure there and of success ; of the events 
that bring him for a time back to the shop again; of his wanderings; and 
through all of his love for his sweetheart. 


ORRAIN. By S. K. Leverr Years, Author of “The 


Honour of Savelli.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE. By Bernarp Capes. Crown 8vo, és. 

The self-revelation and surprising experiences of an adventuress, who, born 
circa 1770, manages to figure in some notable events, at home and abroad 
(among others, the Neapolitan rising of 1799, and its suppression by the help 
of Nelson and Lady Hamilton), and throughout to bear her integrity, in her 
own opinion, whole. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Romance of a Motor. By 


C. N. and A. M. Witx1amson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A companion to that very popular book, ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor.” 


A WEAVER OF WEBS. By Joun Oxrennam. Second 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is plenty of action, and an abundance of stirring scenes. The story 
is well told and the interest skilfully heightened as the tale develops.” 
—Daily News. 
“The novel is at once picturesque in style and full of interest, and the 
characters are well and clearly detined.’’—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


CAPTAIN FORTUNE. By H. B. Marnriorr Watson. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt isa fine swinging story of times ever fruitful in adventure....... living 
and actual from beginning to end. It is long since so honest, so interesting, 
and so well-written a piece of story-telling has appeared.”—Morning Leader, 

“‘One may plunge into ‘ Captain Fortune’ without reservations, and repay- 
ment is certain in the exhilaration of a perfectly captivating romance of 
bright and yet delicate colour, and of extraordinary freshness.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SONG OF THE FOREST. By Pavt Warnemay, 


Author of ‘‘ A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Nothing could be more graphic and picturesque than Mr. Waineman’s 
sketches of forest, river and fjord, Rose-Marie, the heroine, is a charming 
figure.”—Notts Guardian, 

“A delightfully told love story of Finland.”—Qutlook. 


PATIENCE DEAN. By Acnes Grozrer HERBERTSON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is free from exaggeration of detail, yet every link in the chain is in its 
proper place, and receives its due proportion of prominence. Its absorbing 
interest is all the more astonishing in that it deals with a simple and direct 
plot....... In fact, the whole of the book, both plot and unity, is so good that 
it merits the widest popularity. It answers the final test of a book—that of 
arousing a keen interest which does not finish with the reading of the last 
page. Itis a book that many a well-known author might well be proud of 
writing.’’—Outlook. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 
THE O’RUDDY. By Srepuen Crane and Rozert 
Barr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A fine clattering story in the spirit of Smollett.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“An extremely diverting book. Readers will go into fits of laughter over 
the amazing and amusing adventures of O’Ruddy.”— Outlook, 

** An absorbing and amusing story of love andadventure. There is a dash of 
D’Artagnan about the O’Ruddy, which makes him a picturesque and attractive 
figure. Stirring incidents precede the winning of Lady Mary by the hero.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. Hucu 


Fraser, Author of “ The Stolen Emperor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Mrs. Fraser writes well, and contrives to weave into the fabric of the 
narrative something of the fascination and mystery that belong to these 





regions of eternal sunshine.” —Daily News. 
“Charming tales of the Far East.”—Outlook, 





METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the best and most popular, and should be asked for everywhere. The last are JOHANNA, by B. M. 
Croker, and I CROWN THEE KING, by Max Pemberton. Ask also for METHUEN'S Complete Sixpenny Edition of all the Novels of ALEXANDRE 
Dumas. The last numbers are FERNANDE and THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE, Part I. Double volume, ls. (470 pp.) 


Kindly ask for METHUEN’S AUGUST BULLETIN, which describes all Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books and Ventures, 
and is sent post-free to any applicant. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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To be Published in September. 


THE BRETHREN: 


A ROMANCE OF THE CRUSADES 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “King Solomon’s Mines,” &c., &c. Price 6s, 





NOVELS READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


GOLD ISLAND. | say nicuotson wesr. 


Author of “The Purple Gods of Yucatan,” &c. Price 6s, 





A LIEUTENANT OF THE KING. 


By MORICE GERARD, 
Author of “ The Tenant of the Grange,” &c. 





Price 6s. 


“IN THE STRAITS OF TIME.” 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


Price 6s. 





NOW READY.—30s. net, 


ENGLISH EARTHENWARE. & STONEWARE. 


By WILLIAM BURTON, Author of “English Porcelain,” &c. 


Containing 24 Plates in Colours, and 54 Black-and-White Plates with numerous Repro- 
ductions of the various Marks, This Edition is limited to 1,450 Copies. 


SPEAKER.—‘It has remained for Mr. Burton, himself a distinguished potter, to write the first 
complete and authoritative history of pottery in England in a volume which is remarkable alike for the 
beauty of its illustrations and the excellence of its text the chapter on Wedgwood alone would 
make Mr. Burton’s book indispensable to every collector.” 





Completion of the Illustrated Edition of ‘‘ Social England.” 
VOL. VI. (concluding Vol.) READY SHORTLY.—14s. net. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, 
Commerce, Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By EMINENT WRITERS. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 


The CONTEMI’°RARY REVIEW says :—‘ One of the most important historical undertakings of the last 

uarter of acentury is Messrs. Cassell’s great work on ‘Soeial England.’ Messrs. Cassell are now bringing 
out an edition with no less than 2,500 admirably executed illustrations, giving a pictorial representation of 
the national life from its dim beginnings to the end of the nineteenth century. The letterpress has been 
revised throughout, and in part entirely rewritten, while a considerable amount of new material has been 
introduced. ft is a great enterprise worthily carried out.” 


Vol. V., just published, 14s. net, covers the period 1714-1815, and contains about 900 pp., 
upwards of 450 Illustrations, and 10 Coloured Plates. 
Vol. VI., to be published this autumn, covers the period of 1815-1885, and contains 
about 1,000 pp., nearly 450 Illustrations, and 11 Coloured Plates, 





NOW READY,—12s. 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF THE “BRITANNIA” 
TRAINING SHIP FOR NAVAL CADETS. 


With some Account of the Previous Methods of Naval Education, and of the 
New Scheme Established in 1903. 


By Commander E. P. STATHAM, R.N. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


PAILY EX PRESS.—“ No Briton who takes a pride in the British Fleet can fail to be interested in 
Commander E. P. Statham’s new book, ‘The Story of the “ Britannia.” ’” 








WORKS BY 
JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 


Popular Edition, 3s. 6d, 


The Real Siberia. 


Together with an Account of @ 
Dash Through Manchuria, 


With numerous Illustrations, 
Fifteenth Impression, 


Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


America at Work. 


With 36 Full-page Plates from Special Photographs, 
Eleventh Impression. 





Sixpenny Editions of 
Famous Works of Fiction. 


New Volumes :— 


THE LORD PROTECTOR, 


By S. LEVETT-YEATS. 


NEBO THE NAILER. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, 


THE GIANT’S GATE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


THE SHIP OF STARS. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


Cassell’s List of New Volumes for the Autumn Season sent free on application. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 
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